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Boe Christmas season has for years 

been a time of peculiar interest 
in the publishing world, and many 
periodicals are now bringing out “spe- 
cial book numbers.” The article in 
our current issue by Dr. Dawson, 
“The Influence of Jesus Christ on 
Literature,” is therefore especially ap- 
propriate, and we would call the at- 
tention of our readers to it. Dr. Daw- 
son reminds us again of the eternal 
and ineffaceable influence which the 
coming of Christ left upon the whole 
world of human thought. 


THE CREW OF THE ‘' STRATHCONA.” 


DECEMBER, 190%. 


NOFr 12: 


| N the December issue of the REcorp 

OF CHRISTIAN Work last year we 
published a story by the Rev. John 
Daniel Jones, of England, entitled 
“The Birthday of” Hope, ~~ As “so 
many of our readers expressed a de- 
sire to have this story in more perma- 
nent form, we corresponded with Mr. 
Jones in order to secure his permission 
for its separate publication. His con- 
sent was given, and the Fleming H. 
Revell Company have now brought 
out Mr. Jones’ story as a holiday gift 


(See page 1125.) 
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book, for which we bespeak a wide 
circulation. 


ee year now drawing to a close 

has been by far the most suc- 
cessful in the experience of the 
REcoRD OF CHRISTIAN Work, having 
been characterized by a steady growth 
in circulation month by month. We 
realize this to have been largely due 
to the very hearty cooperation of our 
readers in introducing the magazine 
to their friends. As many of these 
have rendered us this service without 
themselves becoming known to us, we 
can only take this means of expressing 
to them our appreciation of their kind- 
ness and thank them for the help 
which they have afforded. 


ee success of the past year we be- 

lieve to be an earnest of still 
greater achievements during the 
coming season. No amount of ad- 
vertising can begin to equal in value 
the cooperation of an _ enthusiastic 
reader. That the REcorD oF CHRIS- 
TIAN Work is meeting the needs of 
many of its readers is demonstrated 
not only by the frequent assurances 
we receive from them, but even more 
by the extraordinarily large percent- 
age of renewed subscriptions. During 
the present year over ninety-five per 
cent of our subscriptions have been re- 
newed, a most gratifying record and 
one that speaks eloquently for the loy- 
alty of our readers. 

If during the coming season we may 
count upon the help of all our sub- 
scribers to make the REcorD oF Curis- 
TIAN Worx still further known 
among their friends, we shall be able 
to more than double our present cir- 
culation and thus widely extend the 
scope and influence of the magazine. 

While seeking the codperation of 
our readers in the introduction of the 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN Work to their 
friends, we would also sincerely <olicit 
any criticisms or suggestions which 
they may offer with a view to making 
the magazine more helpful and prac- 
tical to the Christian worker and Bible 
student. 
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(Pee law of supply and demand ap- 

plies to the office of an editor as 
much as to any mercantile pursuit. 
And to minister to the needs of his 
readers is his first concern. To dis- 
cover what these needs are and how 
they may best be met is, of course, 
what determines the success or failure 
of an editor’s work. How great a 
problem this affords may not readily 
be appreciated. 

For example, in one mail we have 
received three communications from 
readers, one from Canada, another 


from Pennsylvania and a third from . 


Ohio. The first writer orders the dis- 
continuance of the magazine, assign- 
ing as the reason therefor that “the 
magazine may be all right for Presby- 
terians, but it has lost its charm to 
other denominations.” 

The next writer expresses high ap- 
preciation of the magazine, but says 
that it was “very much better without 
the addition of the Church Economist, 
which I think weakens and cheapens 
the paper.” 

The third writer, who is pastor of 
an active church, writes: “The 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN Work. this 
month has suggested several valuable 
plans to me. No other paper of my 
whole library is so immediately use- 
ful.” 

It so happens that upon the edi- 
torial staff there are no Presbyterians, 
and we were unaware that undue em- 
phasis had been given to any denom- 
inational teaching. Indeed we have 
sought to make the REcorD oF CHRIS- 
TIAN Work an _ interdenominational 
periodical, rather than the exponent 
of any one sect. And while one sub- 
scriber tells us that the Church Econo- 
mist Department is of little interest, 
the next finds in this very depart- 
ment helps and suggestions that are 
immediately useful in the work of the 
church. It is natural that every de- 
partment cannot be of equal impor- 
tance to all, but it is our earnest en- 
deavor to make the magazine as 
widely useful to our readers as the 
limited space will allow. 


Prien SOE NCE. -OF eS US CHRIST ON 
a ERAS OAR: 


W. J. Dawson, D. D. 


THE CHRIST CHILD. 


£. Deger. 


Judged from the merely human 
point of view it is a marvelous thing 
that One Who Himself wrote no book, 
and gave no detailed record of His 
own teachings, should have had any 
influence on literature at all. Christ, 
was, so to speak, divinely careless in 
reference to the preservation of His 
own teachings. He was content to 
speak words, and what is there more 
fugitive in its influence than the 
spoken word? It lingers a moment 
in the porches of the ear, finds its way 
into a few memories, and is soon for- 
gotten. The meanest man with any 
kind of message for the world in 
which he himself believes, has always 
taken pains to preserve some record 
of his teachings. He has never been 
content to trust his message to the 
memory of his hearers, because he 


knows how little memory is to be 
trusted. For the mere orator there is 
no extended fame. His influence, 
while it lasts, is direct and powerful, 
but in the nature of things it perishes 
when the living voice is silent. 

Jesus, however, was content to be 
a speaker of words. He wrote noth- 
ing; He did not even appoint a bi- 
ographer. Moreover He spoke many 
of His deepest truths not to great as- 
semblies, but to casual hearers. The 
woman by the well of Sychar is a 
typical example; Nicodemus is 
another. To the one, a poor ignorant 
woman, Jesus gives His fullest state- 
ment of the spirituality of God and 
of all true religion; to the other, a 
man of little force of character, who 
does not even dare to be an open dis- 
ciple, He unfolds the great doctrine 
of the New Birth. Why did Jesus 
act with this apparent carelessness? 
He Himself gave the answer, when 
He said: “My words are spirit, 
and my words are life.” He believed 
that His teaching was so vital that it 
could not be forgotten. This pre- 
vision has been marvelously justified. 
From the casual words spoken in 
conversation with illiterate disciples, 
spoken to individuals like the Samari- 
tan woman and Nicodemus, the world 
has built up all its ultimate concep- 
tions of God and religion. A mere 
phrase of Christ’s has been sufficient 
to create whole libraries. His words 
have thus proved indeed to be spirit 
and life; the germ cells of the highest 
thoughts of men through twenty 
centuries. 

To the sceptic, or to the man in- 
different to Christianity this fact 
alone is significant of a more than 
human wisdom in Jesus Christ. In 
the natural order of events these 
spoken words of Christ should have 
been speedily forgotten. Had Shakes- 
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peare written nothing, in what con- 
ceivable way would it have been pos- 
sible for his great intellect to have 
impressed itself upon the ages? A 
few at best would haye recognized 
his genius in his own day; some tra- 
dition of it might have endured for 
a generation, and then oblivion would 
have closed down upon him. Were 
he ten times Shakespeare he would 
have been forgotten. But Jesus is 
not forgotten. The movement that 
might have been expected to die with 
His death, does not die. His words 
have an inextinguishable power of 
life. Does not that fact at once lift 
Jesus out of the range of the purely 
human? Can any intelligent man re- 
gard this phenomenon without a 
growing sense of something in Jesus 
not explicable by the ordinary con- 
ditions of human life and thought? 
“Tf Shakespeare entered the room, we 
should all rise,’ said Charles Lamb. 
“Tf Jesus Christ entered, we should 


all kneel.’ The uniqueness of Jesus 
could not be more strikingly ex- 
pressed. 


Jesus writes nothing, but His in- 
fluence on literature is apparent the 


THE CHRIST CHILD. 
HI. 1, Sinkel. 
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moment that His earthly career is 
closed. His words are immediately 
gathered up, and the story of His life 
is passed from lip to lip. Very soon 
the tradition ceases to be oral. The 
gospels are compiled. What are the 
gospels? They are the memorabilia 
of Jesus, collected from many sources. . 
There is no art of arrangement, 
scarcely any attempt at continuous 
narrative. They are composed in a 
fashion so unliterary that to the schol- 
arship of Greece and Rome, they 
seemed barbarous. Above all, they .- 
are very brief. An average reader — 
can read the entire Gospel of St. 
Matthew in an hour or a little more. 
They are rather notes about a life, 
than a biography—a collection of an- 
ecdotes and sayings, arranged with 
no care whatever for literary ideals. 

Yet, what happens? These little 
books, these mere pamphlets, which 
narrate the life and deeds and words 
of Jesus, become the most famous 
books in all the world. The Greek 
might call them barbarous, but they 
were destined to remembrance when 
the greater part of his own poetry was 
forgotten. To the Roman scholar they 
may seem rude and confused ; but they 
are destined to outlive Rome itself. 
They slowly win their way in public 
estimation. They are read by those 
who read nothing else; they fascinate 
also the greatest of philosophers and 
thinkers. Gradually the world per- 
ceives that in the Gospels of Jesus 
Christ there is at least a new form of 
literature, for they at once color and 
permeate all the succeeding literature 
of the world. 

I wish to emphasize this point for 
the benefit of many persons who have 
never thought of the Gospels in rela- 
tion to either literature or culture. I 
wish to say in the strongest possible 
way, that no person can be allowed 
either intelligence or culture who is 
not acquainted with the Gospels. Of 
course, the Gospels should be read 
for the revelation of God’s will and 
God’s truth which they contain—this 
goes without saying. But the point 


The Influence of Jesus Christ on Literature. 


THE NATIVITY. 


-I am now emphasizing is that the 
Gospels are in themselves the most 
marvelous books. in all literature, and 
that no man who pretends to either 
intelligence or culture can afford to 
neglect them. Where else does ethical 
wisdom reach so pure and high an ut- 
terance as in the Sermon on the 
Mount? What passage of literature 
can we recall that in the same number 
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of words produces such an effect upon 
the mind as the story of the Prodigal 
Son? What narrative of heroism in 
all human literature rises to such sub- 
lime heights of tragedy as the story of 
the agony, the desertion, the trial, the 
condemnation, and the death of Jesus? 
There is nothing in literature at all 
like this ; nothing that even approaches 
it in enduring charm. I repeat that I 
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am not now speaking of the spiritual 
importance of the Gospels. 1 am re- 
garding them simply as pieces of lit- 
erature; and I say that they transcend 
in charm and beauty the highest 
works of genius that are the products 
of the greatest lords of literature in 
any age. Therefore, not to be ac- 
quainted with the Gospels is a sign of 
ignorance and barbarism; for no one 
has the least claim to education who 
has not read, learned, marked, and in- 
wardly digested them. 

This eternal charm of the Gospels 
is seen in the use we make of them. 
They are read publicly Sabbath after 
Sabbath in the hearing of multitudes. 
They have been so read for many cen- 
turies. It is not to be supposed that 
everyone who listens has a just per- 
ception of their spiritual importance. 
Yet all listen; peasants and philos- 
ophers, men of affairs and little chil- 
dren. They have heard the same 
words read many times before. As 
soon as the chapter is announced they 
know what is coming. They can an- 
ticipate every detail in the parables of 
the Prodigal Son or the Ten Virgins, 
in the conversations of Christ with 
Peter, in° His controversies with the 
Pharisees, in the scenes that lead to 
Calvary. Yet they listen, they find 
new meaning in the sacred words as 
they listen. They even hear countless 
sermons on these words, yet the charm 
is not exhausted. This man gives his 
explanation, that man his homily, yet 
the text remains inexhaustible, a well 
in which the water is deep. We are 
so used to this phenomenon that we 
have ceased to regard it as phenome- 
nal. But let us try to imagine some 
other book subjected to this ceaseless 
inquisition, and we begin to realize 
what it means. What congregation 
would gather weekly for a single year 
to listen to the finest exposition of 
Shakespeare? In time the interest 
would be exhausted. In much less 
time would the mind fail to appreciate 
the writings of Plato or Virgil, of 
Browning or Wordsworth, or of any 
of the great philosophers that might 
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be named. But the interest of the 
Gospels has proved itself inexhaus- 
tible; and by that fact alone we can 
measure how miraculously they soar 
above every other kind of literature. 

It is but an extension of this | 
thought to note the obligations of the 
greatest writers to the words of Scrip- — 
ture. In Tennyson’s poetry alone 
there are three hundred direct quota- 
tions from the Bible. In Shakespeare 
the references are even more numer- ~ 
ous. John Ruskin said that he owed all 
that was worthy in his own writings to - 
the ceaseless study of the Bible, im- 
posed upon him as a child,and pursued 
with glad alacrity through all his later 
life. George Eliot passed her last 
days reading the words of Isaiah. 
And there is scarcely a modern writer 
of distinction in whose work one can- 
not distinguish the influence of the 
Bible, both in phraseology and theme, 
and particularly that part of the Bible 
which concerns itself with the history 
of Jesus. It is a small matter to note, 
but yet significant, that among our 
modern novelists the very titles of 
their books are frequently taken from 
Scripture, and that in many notable 
instances, such as Mrs. Lynn Lyn- 
ton’s “Joshua Davidson,” Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps’ “Singular Life,” Marie 
Corelli’s “Master Christian,” the entire 
theme is a re-rendering in modern 
form of the story of Jesus Christ. 

And beyond all this, there lies an 
immense field of suggestion and ob- 
servation which I can only indicate. 
Nothing is historically clearer than 
that the whole realm of literature wit- 
nesses to the presence and the influ- 
ence of Jesus Christ. Jesus altered 
the ideals of men; literature is the ex- 
pression of human ideals, and there- 
fore literature demonstrates at every 
point the power of Him Whose words 
were spirit and life. To take but a 
single example, which may suggest- 
many others, it may be confidently 
claimed that humanitarianism in its 
broad sense began with Jesus Christ. 
He created by His teachings and ex- 
ample a spirit of tenderness, pity and 
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social consideration utterly unknown 
in that hard Roman world in which 


He lived, by whose mandate He died. | 


Every book then that witnesses to 
these ideals also witnesses to Jesus 
Christ. Had Christ not lived and 
died, Burns could not have sung the 
heroism of the poor, Mrs. Browning 
could not have written “The Cry of 
the Children.” Had He never spoken 
by the shores of Galilee, Wordsworth 
could not have written by the banks 
of Rydal Water, Tennyson could not 
have watched with eyes of faith beside 
the English channel the homecoming 
of his dead friend, whose soul was 
forever more with God. When 
Charles Dickens pleads the cause of 
the poor, as he did in all his novels; 
when Charles Reade lifts up his pow- 
erful voice on behalf of the prisoner 
in the gaol; when Walter Besant 
makes his generation face the problem 
of the London slum—each is in turn 
a witness to Jesus Christ, for neither 
could have written as he did had not 
Jesus drawn the picture of Dives and 
Lazarus, spoken the parable of the 
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Lost Sheep, and Himself moved 
among men as the Good Shepherd. 
And that force which He created re- 
mains to-day, unwasted and - un- 
checked ; and it will continue, till every 
knee bows to Him, and the whole 
world acknowledges His Lordship. 


THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY’S 
NEw INSTITUTE FOR SEAMEN, TO BE 
OPEN ABOUT AUGUST 1, 1903. 

(See page 1123.) 


THE BOOKS OF M1902 
Paul D. Moody. 


Writing with the three large vol- 
umes of Queen Victoria’s letters be- 
fore us there is no question as to what 
is the book of the year. Everyone 
more or less anticipated a rather color- 
less and prosaic collection of letters, 
out of which everything interesting or 
personal had been carefully winnowed 
‘—not only by Viscount Esher and Mr. 
Benson, but also by His Majesty, 
whose conservatism is so well known 
and who is credited with having taken 
a very lively interest in the publica- 
tion of these letters. It has been cus- 
tomary to think of the Queen as a 
very conscientious woman, about 
whom the only extraordinary thing 
was the altitude of her elevation. But 
these letters reveal, not only the family 
side which all the world knew, but 
also a very keen mind and indepen- 
dent spirit. The Queen’s remarks, 
not only on people and events, but on 
situations and policies, is remarkable, 
when her age is kept in view. Her 
letters also to Prince Albert, to King 
Leopold and to her ministers, all re- 
veal a very unusual mind, and an ex- 
ceedingly charming one as well. 
Taken as a whole we do not know ofa 
book so completely interesting, so in- 
structive or so likely to be considered 
in the future the principal and best 
book of the year just coming to an 
end. 

It is rather remarkable that what 
should be the book of the year should 
share with an unusually large class of 
the more outstanding books—one pe- 
culiar feature—the fact that it is a 
posthumous work. Not a few of the 
books of the year are of this class, 
notably, Jeremiah Curtin’s “History 
of the Mongols,” which is one of the 
most valuable recent additions this 
year to the department of history. 
(An introduction to this has been 
written by President Roosevelt who 
was a friend of Mr. Curtin’s.) But 
the honor of the first place be- 


longs to Professor Lea’s “Inquisition,” 
just completed by the appearance of 
the last volume. It is claimed by a 
competent critic that this is the great- — 
est historical work yet done by an 
American. It is well known that its — 
veteran author has devoted a lifetime 
of study and investigation to it, and 
its completeness is the marvel of all © 
qualified to speak on such matters. 
Otherwise it has not been a great year ~ 
in this field, apart from one or two 
books, Winckler’s “History of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria’ being of course an 
exception. There is also an abbre- 
viated History of Egypt by Professor 
Breasted. 

Nor is it a year when we have had 
many biographical works. Very 
wisely there has been issued a_short- 
ened and cheaper edition of Mr. Al- 
len’s classic, “Life of Phillips Brooks.” 
The Putnams have issued a life of Sir 
Leslie Stephen, by Professor Mait- 
land; one of Walter Pater by Thomas 
Wright; and of Goethe, by Biel- 
schsusky, but these will appeal only to 
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a limited class. A biography of John 
G. Paton is timely. It was written by 
his brother, who died before it was 
completed, however, and consequently 
this is another posthumous book. 

We have had two or three autobiog- 
raphies. Carl Schurtz has been run- 
ning serially in McClure’s. The spirit 
of the book is not always commend- 
able. And an autobiography of Gen- 
eral O. O. Howard is announced as 
just out. But it has not been a great 
year in these fields. 

Whether or not it is due to the 
activity of a certain British clergyman 
we cannot say, but whatever has been 
the cause, there has been almost an 
epidemic of theological works and 
discussions of the Atonement and the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, and the 
Virgin Birth, of sin, and a countless 
number of other aspects of theology. 

It goes without saying that the 
value of these is unequal. The- 
ology was becoming, or in danger of 
becoming, neglected. The contribu- 
tions which will be permanent, how- 
ever, are slow in coming and the 
present unrest has as yet produced 
nothing remarkable. But there are 
always with us those books which in- 
sist upon speaking of themselves as 
“final,” or “mature,” or “reconstruct- 
ed” ideas of this or that. The bad 
taste of this is in keeping with the lack 
of historical perspective, for no stu- 
dents of history but realizes that every 
successive age has declared this to be 
more or less final. It is customary for 
us to consider ourselves as those upon 
whom the ends of the world have 
come, but as a matter of fact the men 
of the year 2000 A. D. will probably 
be as far in advance of us in science, 
in art, and in the knowledge of the se- 
_crets of the past as we are in advance 
of the men of 1800 in respect to these 
very same things and there is no rea- 
son why this will not be also true in 
philosophy and psychology. Therefore, 
when we talk about our “final” or our 
“mature” conceptions of things, it is 
doubtful if we do anything more than 
reveal our lack of historical perspec- 
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tive and our general ignorance of the 
history of thought in the past. Pro- 
fessor Mathews in his “Church and the 
Changing Order” recognizes at once 
this fact, that while we consider our- 
selves in a transitional stage, every 
generation which has preceded us has 
said the same thing exactly. It is a 
peculiarity of the age, as well as of the 
individual, to consider something 
about itself or himself as distinctive 
or unusual. 

In a more ambitious line we have 
the works of Professor Terry with his 
“Biblical Dogmatics’ and “A Sys- 
tematic Theology’ of Professor 
Strong, volumes too large and too 
deep for a full discussion here. In 
addition to those we have such books 
as Professor Cook’s “The Incarnation 
and Recent Criticism’ and Dr. But- 
ler’s “Vital Truths Respecting God 
and Man” and so on. “Of the mak- 
ing of books there is no end,” said the 
wise man of Israel in a day when 
books were written upon parchment 
and clay bricks. If only we might 
go back to parchment and clay bricks, 
a number of publications might be 
happily lessened to-day. ; 

The spirit of unrest to which we had 
occasion to allude, reveals itself in 
books dealing with socialism. There 
is a very widespread dissatisfaction 
with the condition of the Church. All 
sorts of suggestions are being thrown 
out. Men are feeling for a new step 
and the word “social” has come into 
a rather significant prominence. We 
find such titles as “The Christian The- 
ology and Social Progress” and “Jesus 
Christ and the Civilization of To-day,” 
“Freedom in the Church,” “The Spirit 
of Democracy,” “The New Crusade,” 
“The Church of Christ,’ “The Di- 
viner _Immanence,” “Christianity and 
the Social Crisis,’ “The Industrial 
Conflict,’ “The Christian’s Storm 
Genter,” etc. Of these Professor 
Rauschenbusch’s “Christianity and the 
Social Crisis” seems to have created 
the deepest impression. It differs 
from most books of its class in being 
both inspiring and readable. The lat- 
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ter is a rare asset in sociological 
writings. We cannot profess to do 
more than enumerate some of the 
more outstanding of these titles. Now 
all these, we feel, are simply indicative 
of the dissatisfaction with the work the 
Church is doing. The novelists are 
trying a hand at it, too. We have, for 
example, a rather modern book of Dr. 
Dawson’s, ‘““The Prophet of Babylon.” 
We ignore the bad taste in one who 
has so recently come to this country 
writing such a book, but the thought 
in Dr. Dawson’s mind seems to be 
that in a sort of social and general 
way we can secure the elevation of 
humanity. As long as the Church 
continues to talk about the masses, it 
is exceedingly doubtful if she will ever 
reach them. The Church does not 
want masses, but individuals. How 
much is said in the gospel about uplift- 
ing the masses? Man must be saved 
one by one, and if there is any criti- 
cism which can be offered in the pres- 
ent day against the Church, it is not 
that the Church has turned its back 
upon what socialism is saying, but 
that the Church is paying too much 
attention to it. By this we do not 
mean that it is not the work of the 
Church to interest itself in every re- 
form, but that to hope to redeem man- 
kind by regiments or companies or 
even squads is wrong. 

We are told that it does not pay to 
publish sermons and yet there has been 
no falling off perceptibly in the num- 
ber of sermons published, we should 
say, this year. A volume of sermons 
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has been issued by Dr. Aked. Dr. 
Henry Coffin also issues his first vol- 
ume of sermons this year and then, of 
course, we have the usual sermons 
from such men as Hugh Black, Dr. 
Jowett, Dr. Gunsaulus. Conspicuous 
among these is Dr. Jefferson’s “The 
New Crusade,” one of the most inspir- ~ 
ing collections of addresses from a 
man whose every least sentence is 
golden. No finer, truer words of 
patriotism were ever uttered than 
from the first of the addresses of this 
volume, from which the name is taken. 
And very happily indeed an excellent | 
little collection of fragments from the 
addresses of Maltbie Babcock. _Dr. 
Babcock, like Frederick Robertson of 
Brighton, did not have manuscripts of 
the sermons which he preached. The 
only hope then of a future generation 
receiving the direct benefit from his 
addresses was that they should have 
made sufficiently deep impressions 
upon the minds of those who listened 
to them. This they did, and we have 
as the result these addresses of Dr. 
Babcock’s. 

The readjustment in the Church to 
a more or less changed attitude toward 
criticism is coming about. Out West 
in connection with one or two small 
colleges where thought is a little back- 
ward, we still find men who feel that 
the Bible has undergone such a radi- 
cal change that it is no longer, for us, 
the Word of God but merely Hebrew 
literature. The effusions of such men 
as Professor Colestock, who chose to 
incorporate his views in a novel, we 
can safely ignore. The scholars of 
this country are wisely coming to see 
what British scholars have more 
quickly learned, that criticism must be 
merely the handmaiden of Bible study 
and interpretation, not its taskmaster. 

In books of use to the Bible stu- 
dent, the year has not been a notable 
one. Two new volumes—that on Mat- 
thew by W. C. Allen, and the second 
volume on the Psalms by Professor 
Briggs of Union—have been added to 
the International Critical Commentary. 
Both are of the order for which this 
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series stands, very learned and very 
tecnnical. Dr. Denney said of the 
volume on Matthew that it was un- 
fairly named, that as a matter of fact 
it was more a work on the synoptic 
problem. This is true, but even in 
this sphere it is not as good as Dr. 
George Salmon’s “The Human Ele- 
ment in the Gospels,” which deserves 
to be called the classic on this subject. 
This is another of the posthumous 
books of the year, which are so numer- 
ous. Of a high order of excellence 
is Professor Eiselen’s work on the 
Minor Prophets. It would be difficult 
to name a better commentary in its 
way on this subject. The volume on 
“The Johannine Literature and Acts” 
of “The International Handbooks to 
the New Testament,’ by Henry P. 
Forbes, is learned, but its conclusions 
are at variance with some of the views 
of the best scholars of the day. In 
contrast to this is the book which, in 
this department, is perhaps the best 
book of the year, Dr. Harnack’s “Luke 
the Physician,” in which he not only 
declares Luke to be the author of the 
third gospel and the book of Acts, but 
a trustworthy historian as well. To 
those who have never doubted that he 
was, this is in one sense nothing very 
gratifying, but in another sense it is, 
for it not only reveals the fairness of 
Professor Harnack’s mind in a wil- 
lingness to retrench on positions for- 
merly held, but it also places in our 
hands a very scholarly weapon against 
those who feel it a work of scholarship 
to deny. We do not modify this de- 
nial, for they do not, denial in their 
minds being apparently more impor- 
tant than the subject concerned. To 
this silly class belongs Professor Ver- 
non’s preposterous book, “The Re- 
ligious Value of the Old Testament.” 
The fault with this is not alone that it 
is too radical, but that it is very mis- 
informed. If he wants to think all 
sorts of absurd and impossible things 
about the Old Testament, he cannot 
be stopped, of course, but when he de- 
clares that all scholarship is agreed on 
the substantially unhistorical charac- 
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ter. of the Oid and New Testaments, 
in the light of such recent statements 
from such a scholar as Harnack, he 
simply parades his ignorance. We 
still consider Professor Harnack a 
scholar and perfer to abide by his de- 
cision. As Dr. Jowett is reported to 
have said to Lord Roseberry, “We are 
none of us infallible—not even the 
youngest of us.” And Professor Ver- 
non is apparently very young, in fact 
an enfant terrible. Professor Kent’s 
“Laws and Legal Precedents of 
Israel” belongs in a slight measure to 
the class with his colleague Professor 
Vernon’s books. But it is useful as a 
codification of the law. 

Professor Orr has issued a new book 
not unlike in a measure “The Prob- 
lem of the Old Testament,’ but more 
popular. This is not his only publica- 
tion this year, for besides his “Bible 
Under Trial,’ he has published his re- 
cent lectures on the Virgin Birth, a 
book which in its perfectly merciless 
logic is characteristic of him. Dr. 
Thirtle, the author whose maiden ven- 
ture several years ago, “The Titles of 
the Psalms,” struck such a new note, 
has published another book this year 
which is unfortunately entitled, “Old 
Testament Problems.” This is the 
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most independent and original publica- 
tion of the year. The theme is the 
reign of Hezekiah as the period of 
Israel’s greatest literary production. 
The arguments seem sometimes fine 
spun and savor a little bit of the 
Jerachmielism of Professor Cheyne. 
That admirable series, The Cambridge 
Bible, has at last issued a volume on 
Esther, worthy of a place in the se- 
ries. Dr. Campbell Morgan has finally 
given us the first volume of his three 
on “The Analyzed Bible,’ which is 
little more than a rather expanded and 
devotional introduction with critical 
questions of authorship, etc., wisely 
omitted. Perfectly charming in its 
way and very useful is Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull’s “Our Misunderstood Bi- 
ble,’ another posthumous book. 
Everything that Dr. Trumbull ever 
did seems full of helpfulness. This is 
no exception.. For the student of the 
history and origin of the Bible, Ferris’ 
“The Formation of the New Testa- 
ment” and Price’s “The Ancestry of 
Our English Bible” are valuable ad- 
ditions to a field not sufficiently 
worked. The illustrations of the latter 
are exceptionally fine and the book 
takes the place of that excellent clas- 
sic of J. Patterson Smythe, “How We 
Got Our Bible.” But the greatest ad- 
dition to the literature of the canon is 
the new volume in the International 
Theological Library, — Professor 
Gregory’s “The Canon and Text of 
the New Testament.” This will be 
for some time, we imagine, authorita- 
tive in this field. As far as we know 
it is the first time much that we would 
like to know about the Bible is written 
down plainly for our benefit. 

The year has amounted to little or 
nothing in poetry. Here and there in 
the magazines may be found some 
good second-rate poetry, pretty things, 
so to speak, but nothing which will 
live, nothing to rank with Whittier or 
Longfellow. Across the water more 
good poetry seems to be written than 
on this side. But still it is an un- 
productive age for good poetry. 

There are more novels than ever. 
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The average is probably higher, but 
the conspicuous books are few. Some 
of the “Six Best Sellers” are hope- 
lessly ephemeral. The four books 
which have created most attention are 
probably Sir Gilbert Parker’s “The 
Weavers,” Frances Hodgson Burnett’s 
“The Shuttle,” Mrs. Edith Wharton’s 
“The Fruit of the Tree,” and R. W. 
Chambers’ “The Younger Set.’’ The 
prominence of the first three is due 
largely to the great advertising which 
comes to any story which runs se- 
rially in one of the three great maga- 
zines. We question if any one of 
these deserves its prominence. The 
third of these, Mrs. Wharton’s book, 
reveals more of that marvelous style 
which is all Mrs. Wharton’s own. But 
the book is spoiled by three things, its 
bloodless characters, its gruesome sub- 
ject and its weak end. It does not end 
—it just stops. Miss Brent could not 
be handled as the pleasure-loving Lily 
Bart was—so true is it that characters 
sometimes take the author in hand and 
show how the book shall be written. 
The novel is being more used as a 
vehicle of moral truth than ever be- 
fore, probably. It is right it should be 
so. We have the best antecedents for 
this. The prophets of Israel used the 
parable to enforce their meaning, and 
the first English novels of Richard- 
son’s were written with a serious pur- 
pose. We have already alluded to Mr. 
Dawson’s rather unfortunate book. 
Brand Whitlock chooses the novel as 
a means of attacking the evils of per- 
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verted justice. It is natural. “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” is always credited in a 
large measure with having brought 
about emancipation, and Kingsley’s 
“Alton Locke” had a work and a mes- 
sage. Robert W. Chambers, too, en- 
ters the list as a moralist and really, 
in his way, in “The Younger Set,” 
Quixotic as some may call the book, 
puts forth the strongest arguments 
which can be alleged against divorce. 

Almost all of the veteran writers 
have been busy. Maurice Hewlett in 
“The Stooping Lady” left the territory 
he so made his own and is even now 
engaged, we understand, on a new 
book which will deal with our own 
day. Gertrude Atherton has published 
a new story. In the midst of the 
thunder of the President’s heavy guns, 
Ernest Thompson Seton has dared to 
give the world more nature stories. 
The theme of this, is that animals keep 
the ten commandments! Octave 
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Thanet has produced another story, 
also Anthony Hope. And the list ex- 
tends, Cyrus W. Brady, Anna K. 
Greene, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
Robert Hichens, Hamlin Garland, 
George Barr McCutcheon, Marion 
Crawford, Thomas Dixon, and the 
Castles. 

In retrospect, we must feel of this 
year, as of the last, that while it has 
given us no geniuses it has given us a 
higher order of talent. While the iso- 
lated majesty of superior excellence 
may more infrequently be reached, 
this is partly by reason of the fact 
that there is a larger host who write 
well. 

And the stories have been good. 
Not pietistic perhaps, but clean and 
wholesome. This is both a satisfac- 
tory and a reassuring sign of the times. 
People as a whole do not want the dis- 
cussion of those things far better left 
undiscussed. 


PN eCORLEANY OF Sl. PAU Is, 
MEDITATIONS IN THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 
Rev. J.-H. Jowett, MA. 


XXVII. WHAT TO THINK ABOUT. PHIL. iv. 8. 


“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
whatsoever things are honorable, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good re- 
port; if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things.” 
Here is a man, who, after a life which has 
been full of menace and turbulence, every 
road heavy and bristling with hostilities, 
has kept his spirit perfectly wholesome and 
unembittered. His eyes are still expert 
watchers for the sweet and beautiful. This 
passage rests upon the background of the 
apostle’s life like a brilliant jewel on dark 
plush. He is now an old man, with body 
bowed and broken, and he is waiting his 
trial at the judgment seat of hard and un- 
sympathetic Rome. And the counsel which 
I have quoted above is counsel born of his 
old age. 


true, 


“Whatsoever things are lovely, think on 
these things.’ I do not think it is an in- 
variable tendency for people when they are 
growing old to concentrate more and more 
upon the lovely, to find an expanding de- 
light in optimistic tokens, and to feel the 
air sweeter and softer as the day declines. 
Old age too frequently shrivels in mind as 
well as in body, in hopefulness as well as 
in endeavor; disillusionment makes it sour; 
disappointment suffocates the spirit of re- 
search; the hand of death is upon it long 
before the grave is reached. But here is 
the apostle, a man who up to the days of 
manhood had been a jealous Pharisee, and 
had acquired habits of severe and rigid ex- 
clusiveness; but by the grace of God he has 
broken his prison house, and now he is 
growing old cheerily, uninjured by the 
treachery and antagonism of the way, roam- 
ing in the wonderful meadows of life’s de- 
lights, and rejoicing in “the glorious lib- 
erty of the children of God.” 
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“Think on these things!” “These things” 
constitute the prescribed liberty of Chris- 
tian manhood. They are a kind of inven- 
tory of the mental furnishings of the 
Christian life. And I think everybody will 
readily grant that the furnishings are not 
cheap and stingy, not bare and monotonous, 
but liberal and varied, graceful and refined. 

Now let me review these glorious possi- 
bilities, this authorized dominion in Chris- 
tian freedom of thought. 

“Whatsoever things are true.’ True, not 
simply veracious! The word true is not 
used by the apostle as we use it in a court 
of law, when we enjoin a witness to “speak 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth.’ The things described in a police 
court as “true” are usually ugly and re- 
pulsive; truth is always beautiful. Truth 
in a police court is correspondence with 
fact. Truth as used in the New Testa- 
ment is correspondence with God. An un- 
clean story may be accurate, an unclean 
story can never be true. A story is true 
when in very substance it shares the like- 
ness of Him Who is the Truth. Veracity 
accurately describes a happening, truth de- 
scribes a particular happening. We are, 
therefore, enjoined not to think about 
merely accurate things, but about accurate 
things which unveil the face of God. 

“Whatsoever things are honorable.” 
Things that are worthy of honor, worthy of 
reverence, the august and the venerable! 
The Authorized Version uses the old Eng- 
lish word “honest,” which is suggestive of 
gravity, seemliness, dignity. There is a 
certain fine stateliness in the word, recall- 
ing the impressive grandeur of a cathedral 
pile. Whatsoever things make the charac- 
ter of men and women to resemble the im- 
posing proportions of a cathedral, “think 
on these things.” 

“Whatsoever things are just.’ And yet 
our word “just” does not convey the apos- 
tle’s mind and meaning. Justice can be 
very cold and steely, like the justice of a 
Shylock. It may mean only superficial ex- 
actitude as between man and man. But to 
be really just is to be right with God. No 
man is really just until he is adjusted to 
his Maker. Whatsoever things satisfy the 
standards of the Almighty, “think on these 
things.” 
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“Whatsoever things are pure.” But to 
be pure is to be more than just. It is to be 
stainless, blameless and unblemished. 

“Whatsoever things are lovely.’ We are 
to bring the amiable and the lovable within 
the circle of our regard. John Calvin gives 
the meaning as morally agreeable and 
pleasant. I am glad that juicy word came 
from the lips of that austere prophet. 
There are many people who think that re- 
ligion is synonymous with the disagreeable 
and that only when things are unpalatable 
may we regard ourselves as safe. Dr. 
Matheson tells of a young woman who 
came to him in great distress over her fail- 
ure to fulfill the religious duties of life. 
He was aware that at this very time she 
was living a life of sacrificial devotion to 
a blind father. “I asked if this service of 
hers was not a religious duty. She an- 
swered, ‘Oh, no, it cannot be, because that 
brings me such joy, and it is the delight of 
my heart to serve my father!’” It is a most 
common and perilous mistake. There are 
tens of thousands of duties and liberties 
which are juicy and delicious, and they are 
the portion of those who sit down at the 
Lord’s feast. 

“Whatsoever things are of good report.” 
Not merely things that are well reported of, 
but things which themselves have a fine 
voice, things that are fair speaking, and 
therefore gracious, winsome, winning and 
attractive. 

And then as though he were afraid that 
the vast enclosure was not yet wide enough, 
and that some fair and beautiful thing 
might still be outside its comprehensive 
pale, the apostle adds still more inclusive 
terms, and says, “Jf there be any virtue,’ 
whatever is merely excellent, “and if there 
be any praise,’ whatever is in any degree 
commendable, take account of them, bring 
them within the circle of your commenda- 
tion and delight, “think on these things.” 
Fasten your eyes upon the lovely where- 
soe’er the lovely may be found. Such is 
the vast and authorized circle of our -men- 
tal hospitality. Let us, therefore, go about 
on journeys of exploration. Let us seek 
for these lovely things in humanity, in na- 
ture, and in the Lord Jesus Christ. Every- 
where our eyes will be surprised by gracious - 
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discoveries, and in the brightness of our 
possessions we shall be “children of light.” 


XXVIII. THE THINGS WHICH LEAD TO PEACE. 


PHIL. iv. 9. 


“The things which ye both learned and 
received and heard and saw in me, these 
things do: and the God of peace shall be 
with you.’ In our last meditation the 
apostle has been unveiling to us the spacious 
sphere of Christian contemplation. Now he 
passes from thinking to doing. The transi- 
tion is perhaps unnecessary, because the 
character of our doings is inevitably deter- 
mined by the character of our thoughts. A 
revolution in a man’s mind will always re- 
sult in a revolution of the life. If we alter 
the patterns in the loom the entire patterns 
of the finished product will be changed. If 
we turn our thoughts to the contemplation 
of the beautiful the loveliness of the vision 
will color our life. “We take hue from that 
to which we cling.’ It is absolutely impos- 
sible to have a beautiful mind and a repul- 
sive life. “As a man thinketh in his heart 
so is he.” Whatever may be the errors and 
the idle fancies of Christian Science, in 
this particular matter they stand upon the 
truth of the everlasting God. Get the 
thought put right and everything will be in 
tune. And so I say it was perhaps un- 
necessary for the apostle to add to his 
counsel about thinking a further counsel 
about doing. 

But perhaps Paul’s further counsel is 
only intended to be a particular emphasis 
of the advice just given. He turns their 
thoughts to meditations upon his own life 
and teaching. “The things which ye both 
learned and received and heard and saw in 
me, these things do.” Happy the preacher 
who is not afraid of the hearer turning 
from the message to the messenger! I 
looked at a florist’s shop the other day and 
I saw a great many packets of seeds. In 
the middle of the window there was an 
exquisitely beautiful plant in flower, and 
attached to it were these words, “Grown 
from our seed.” I say thrice blessed is the 
minister of God who, when he has been 
commending the seed of the Word, can 
point to his own evident experiences as 
confirmation of its power and grace. And 
thrice miserable are those servants of God 
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whose speech is utterly belied by their life. 
Now the apostle Paul is bold enough to ask 
his readers to examine the word and works 
of grace in his own life. There is no un- 
worthy conceit in the challenge. He makes 
no profession to be perfect, as our earlier 
meditations disclose. But he does claim 
that the Lord has worked miracles in his 
own life, and that the signs of the miracles 
are open to the common eye. Why should 
he not make his boast in the Lord? “I 
know whom I have believed!’ “I am per- 
suaded that he is able to keep!” My life 
bears witness to my words; examine it! 
First of all, the apostle is assured of the 
truth of his own message. He is in no 
manner of doubt concerning “the things 
ye have learned and received,” and we know 
where “these things” made their center. 
The apostle’s teaching gathered itself round 
about the cross. And we know the prom- 
ised power of such a message, that it should 
“draw all men” unto the Lord. The apostle 
further taught that no one could live by the 
cross without being inspired by the secret 
of sacrifice and impelled to self-crucifixion. 
No one who dwelt in the shadow of Cal- 
vary would be unwilling to shed their own 
blood. Calvary must be in some degree re- 
peated in the life of every disciple. We 
must take up our cross and follow Him. I 
recently walked over a trackless Alp, guided 
only by red marks upon the rocks. I 
reached my destination by esteeming those 
bloody sides as the marks of the right road. 
And so it is in the life of fellowship with 
the Lord. When we are self-crucified we 
are on the road that will bring us at last 
unto the perfect glory. “These things do.” 
In the second place, the apostle was per- 
fectly sure of the trend of his own life. 
“The things which ye. ... heard and saw 
in me.” Again I say, there is no conceit in 
a man’s affirming that he seeks the things 
that are above. There is no rude pride in a 
man’s declaration that he is “marching to 
Zion.’ He may slip and even fall, but he 
will fall with his face to the light. Paul 
did not speak in lame hesitancies and in 
trembling doubts. He did not speak in 
whispers, “I hope I am following the Sa- 
viour.”’ He spoke in tones of perfect as- 
surance, and his confidence acted like a 
splendid contagion. It would never do for 
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an Alpine guide to pause and hesitate, and 
speak in  stammers concerning his 
knowledge of the road. He must step out 
quietly and confidently in order that the 
others may follow confidently in his steps. 
Paul was just an Alpine guide into the hill 
country of the Eternal God! And he was 
not afraid to turn to his children “begotten 
of the faith,” and call them to mark his 
footprints and follow on. “The things 
which . . . ye saw in me, these things do.” 
And here is the reward of such medita- 
tion and obedience. “The God of peace 
shall be with you.” And that is every- 
thing! If the King is present at the table a 
crust is a feast. If the Lord is on the battle- 
field, then amid all the surrounding tur- 
bulence there is a center of peace. There is 
a place of repose in the midst of the most 
terrible storm. When the God of peace is 
in the life there is a chamber into which the 
sound of warfare never comes. A motorist 
said to me the other day, “The most tem- 
pestuous storm never gets into my engine!” 
And so it is when the Lord is with us. The 
real dynamics of the life are unimpaired. 
What matters it if the paint of the motor is 
scratched and defaced, so long as the engine 
is right, every part working with every other 
part in perfect harmony? And what mat- 
ters it if the world bruises my skin, or de- 
nies me transient comforts, if my heart is 
sound, and if all that is within me is kept 
in the smooth activity of “perfect peace?” 
And this shall most assuredly be the por- 
tion of those who abide by the cross, and 
imbibe the sacrificial spirit, and literally 
spend themselves in self-crucifixion. The 
red road is a way of constant struggle, but 
it is also the path of unbroken peace. 
XXIX. THE SECRET OF CONTENTMENT. 
rhigy atl 
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“I rejoice nm the Lord greatly, that now 
at length ye have revived your thought for 
me; wherein ye did indeed take thought, 
but ye lacked opportunity.” 1 think if 
David Livingstone could have met the 
apostle Paul he would have described him 
as he once described the Master, as “a per- 
fect gentleman.” There is always a most 
delicate courtesy in Paul’s intercourse with 
his fellowmen. He never lays aside his 
masculine robustness, but there is always a 
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touch as of moss upon the rock. He never 
becomes effeminate in order to be gentle; 
his tenderness is. always the garment of 
strength. And in the passage I have just 
quoted, how gracious is his reference to the 
care which the Philippians have shown 
toward him. How exquisitely does he recall 
their ministry in his necessity! He lifts up 
their deeds until the light of the Lord rests 
upon them, and makes them shine in His 
reflected glory. The Philippians were greatly 
honored in their service. To minister to a 
minister is to acquire a share in his re- 
ward. Any man who helped the apostle 
Paul will know how to sing the apostle’s 
song. And here is the province of little 
people who have not been greatly dowered 
with imposing gifts. If I cannot be a Paul, 
I can be Paul’s helper! “The Lord be gra- 
cious unto the house of Onesiphorous, for 
he oft refreshed me, and was not ashamed 
of my chain.” I suppose that Onesipho- 
rous would never realize what he was doing, 
and little did he think that he was bringing 
refreshing water unto the thirsty soul of 
the greatest apostle the world would ever 
know. For even so great a man as the 
apostle Paul had need of “cups of cold 
water.” I sometimes think that great men 
suffer the greatest impoverishment in the 
realm of human kindness. In the first place, 
we are afraid of approaching them, lest our 
offers should seem presumptuous and im- 
pertinent. Or we think that such little 
ministries as ours can never be needed, and 
the kindly service is withheld. Dr. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll has recently told us what 
delicate delight it gave to Ian Maclaren 
when anybody did him a kindness. Ian 
Maclaren was a popular man, the world sur- 
rounded him with applause, and yet an in- 
dividual act of personal grace made _ his 
heart to sing for many a day. 

The Philippians had thus ministered to 
the apostle’s needs, But even while gra- 
ciously acknowledging their kindness he 
makes haste to declare his boasted content- 
ment in the midst of all his changing cir- 
cumstances. He proclaims a certain proud 
independence of his surroundings, whether 
they be favorable or fair. His circum- 
stances shall never be his masters, they 
shall pay homage to him as servants. If 
in the ways of life he pass through the 
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sunny moods of June, all well and good! 
If he pass into the sullen, chilling moods of 
November, well and good! “I have learned 
in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be 
content.” Sometimes life is “abased,” and 
all the waters are low, and no enterprise 
seems to float, nothing rides forth in the 
strength of triumph. And sometimes life 
“abounds,” and the waters are at the flood, 
and the stranded purposes are afloat again, 
and everything rides prosperously. Some- 
times life is “filled’’? and sometimes it is 
“hungry.” But in all these sharply an- 
tagonistic circumstances the apostle pro- 
claims his restfulness in the Eternal. 

“IT have learned, in whatsoever state I 
am, therein to be content.’ And he de- 
clares that the explanation is to be found 
in a certain secret which he has learned. 
He has made us familiar with that secret. 
It is a certain fellowship with the King, an 
intimacy which makes the apostle laugh 
at impossibilities, and which turns the most 
“frowning providence” into a “smiling 
face.” No wrinkle of dissatisfaction should 
ever deface the apostle’s countenance so 
long as the King was willing to be a guest 
at his table. He is possessed of a subtle 
alchemy by which adversity becomes 
friendly, and by which the darkest cloud de- 
posits burdens of sacred treasure. And so, 
I say, Paul looked out with contented spirit 
upon the darker seasons of his life and 
watched with almost childlike curiosity to 
see how the Lord would use them. He did 
not resent a day because it approached with 
gloomy front. He eagerly waited to see its 
unveiling. I opened a black-edged envelope 
the other day and found inside a cheque 
for a much needed service. It came sug- 
gestive of mourning; its contents were 
“ministers of joy. And Paul looked well at 
the darker season, for he knew it would con- 
tain something of “the unsearchable riches 
Ore@hrist.- 

It is a great lesson, and one which many 
of us are very slow to learn. We perpetu- 
ate the mistake of the old Jews, and we 
regard the gloomy experiences as alien to 
our good, and even as expressing the re- 
proach and disfavor of the Lord. And, 
therefore, how can we be peacefully con- 
tented when the heavens lower, and the 
darkness steals up to our gate? We are 
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contented in the “merry May-time” but how 
about the fall of the leaf? When the chill 
comes, does it incite the murmur? When 
our hopes droop, like blossoms nipped by 
the frost, do we become bitter and impa- 
tient? Is our piety dependent on the sea- 
sons? Is it a fair-weather creation? We 
have seen that Paul’s contentment was not 
the prey of the seasons, flourishing or 
fading just as the air was soft or keen. His 
contentment remained unchanged, and the 
secret of it all was this,—he had learned 
that there was a gracious purpose even in 
the dark cloud, that gloomy experiences 
were not chaotic, striking human life like 
destructive meteors which whirl along be- 
yond the range and path of law. Everything 
had a beneficent heart, and its approach was 
pointed with the loving purpose of God. 
That is the way to encounter the visitor 
who comes to us in sable dress. Behind the 
dark garments there is the King’s presence. 
The plumage is black, but “it is the Lord 
Who cometh, with healing in His wings.” 


XXX. THE MIGHTY DYNAMIC. PHIL. iv. 13. 


“I can do all things.’ Yes, but who is 
the man behind the speech? The quality 
in the man’s testimony is conditioned by 
the quality of the life which presents it. 
If a man has been born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth, if life has been a lazy after- 
noon in the lotus land of ease, the testi- 
mony of his pretended victories is worth- 
less. What sort of life is there behind this 
witness? What kind of ground has he 
traversed? What mountains has he scaled? 
What torrents has he crossed? What drag- 
ons has he encountered? What sort of a 
devil has he met? And how many times 
has he been compelled to fight his way 
through armed hosts? Has life been a 
picnic or a crusade? The apostle Paul 
does not shrink before questionings like 
these. He has a great history behind him. 
He has run the gauntlet of the fiercest fires. 
He has encountered tremendous obstacles, 
and he has beaten them into fine dust. 
He it is, who, at the end of his tempes- 
tuous days, bequeaths this jubilant testi- 
mony, “I can do all things in him that 
strengtheneth me.” 

What has he done? He has discarded old 
prejudices which had grown upon him like 
a skin. I have very deliberately chosen this 
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figure of speech. A prejudice, which ct first 
is like a loose fitting garment, at last binds 
a life like a vital skin. This perhaps is 
particularly true of religious prejudices, and 
more especially when they take an eccles- 
iastical form. Paul had been a Pharisee, a 
member of the strictest sect of the Phari- 
sees, narrow and exclusive, and possessed 
by a spirit of keen and bitter jealousy. 


And in the strength of the Lord Christ he 


had taken these prejudices, stripped them 
from him, and had become clothed in the 
fine sympathies which are characteristic of 
the Christian redemption. 

What else had he done? He had encoun- 
tered the violence and enmity of those who 
were still in the bonds of prejudice. There 
is no antagonism like the antagonism of 
those you desert. When a politician 
crosses the floor of the House, he is. fol- 
lowed by intense and bitter resentment. 
When a member of a religious society 
changes his ecclesiastical home, nothing can 
exceed the severe enmity of his old co- 
religionists. And so it was with the apostle 
Paul. He had changed his sphere, and he 
became encircied with the malicious perse- 
cution of his old friends. They had no 
reply to his message, they would therefore 
kill the messenger. And yet he was not 
dismayed, not vanquished! Again and 
again he returns to the sphere of violence 
and persecution, and he proclaims anew the 
evangel of redeeming grace. “I can do all 
things.” 

What else did he do? He embarked upon 
a crusade for the propagation of his new 
faith. A disciple of Jesus he became an 
apostle of Jesus. He went forth to lands 
afar, carrying the flame of his evangel to 
peoples of strangely varied conditions. Let 
us think of the strength and insight re- 
quired in this manifold variety of condition 
and need. Ev: ry sphere he entered seemed 
to present a circle of new conditions. Now 
h was meeting with a few women by the 
riverside at Philippi, and now with the 
philosophers on Mars Hill, and again he 
spake amid the pomp and luxury of im- 
perial Rome. But Paul was level to the 
occasion. Every emergency found him fully 
equipped. “I can do all things!” And how 
did he do it? “I can do all things in him 
that strengtheneth me.” The strength was 
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transmitted to him. There was a great 
power house, and the energy was conveyed 
to him as a humble receiver. But it was 
more than a transmission; it was a per- 
sonal transmission. “Him strengthening 
me!” At either end there is a person, and a 
power passes from one to the other. It is 
not that at one end there is a fine ideal, and 
at the other end a needy suppliant. It is not 
that at one end there is a great historic 
hero, a supreme example in a great gallery 
of heroes, and at the other end a living con- 
temporary with searching and immediate 
need. No, at either end there is a living 
soul, and the apostle Paul is dealing with 
a living, communicative, energizing Christ. 
Paul drew his sap, his spiritual force, the 
power which made him effective, out of 
living fellowship with the living Christ of 
God. 

The tragedy in so many professional 
Christian lives is here,—they have no ade- 
quate power house, and when they are con- 
fronted with a supremely difficult task, they 
fail to cope with it, and are disastrously 
overwhelmed. They have no superabund- 
ance of energy, no reserves to meet an extra 
call. They draw their power from ideals 
and philosophies, and it is as precarious as 
depending upon the electricity which ‘ve can 
entice from the clouds! What we need is 
a living Personality, Who is Himself “the 
fountain of life,’ and Who will pour the 
floods of His own vitality into our impov- 
erished souls. It is only “in him” that there 
is “bread enough and to spare.” When the 
new and heavy demand has been met, we 
shall not be exhausted; there is a reserve 
of power which keeps us fresh for the next 
encounter. If we are to live a vigorous and 
triumphant life, carrying all before us, we 
need a mighty dynamic, and we can find it 
only in the risen and glorified Lord. “In 
him” we “can do all things,’ even the ap- 
parently impossible! I was speaking with 
a Salvation Army officer some time ago, 
and he was telling me something of his 
“And, Sir,” 
he said: “I had a terrible temper! In a 
minute it would change me into a devil!” 
“I suppose you have conquered it now?” 
“Oh, no,” he answered, “Christ has con- 
quered it for me!” That is the secret of the 
victorious life. 


THE INCARNATION.* 
Rev. George F.Pentecost,.D. D, 


And the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us. John 1. 14. 

When I began preaching, more than 
forty years ago, our evangelical pulpits 
were ringing with ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical controversies. The Baptists and 
pedo-Baptists were fighting over baptism, 
subject and mode; the Presbyterians and 
Methodists were in fierce controversy over 
questions of Calvanism, Arminianism, free 
will and Divine sovereignty, election and 
predestination. I remember listening to a 
most strenuous debate over the question: 
Whether faith preceded or followed re- 
pentance. In fact there was a general in- 
ternecine war among the evangelical sects. 
Happily, all that is changed! We have 
come to see that all these questions, more 
or less important in themselves, are mere 
matters of housekeeping and clothes, inci- 
dental and not essential. We are now more 
interested in fraternizing over the substance 
of things and the unity of the body of 
Christ than in searching for and magnify- 
ing our non-essential points of difference. 

In the meanwhile other and vastly more 
important matters have been forced upon 
our attention, and the Church at large has 
come to realize that the very foundations 
of our faith have been, and still are being, 
assailed. The higher critics, so-called, have 
boldly called in question the sources and 
authority of our sacred Scriptures, their 
human authorship and dates. Even the 
facts therein recorded are boldly chal- 
lenged and disputed. The rationalists have 
been strongly reinforced by the modern ma- 
terialists. The entire supernatural or mir- 
aculous element of the Bible is set aside; 
myths are made to take the place of the 
Divine mysteries. Evolution has taken the 
place of creation. The Genesis story of 
man and his “fall” is boldly denied. Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, and Moses are declared to 
be not men but myths. Even David is re- 
duced to a rude and blood-thirsty tribal 
chieftain and his sweet psalms are ascribed 
to a far later and more cultured age. 
Moses and his writings are unhistorical and 
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fraudulent. Jacob wrestling with the angel 
and Elijah’s conflict with the priests of 
Baal on the mountain of fire are poetic 
conceptions, and not historical characters 
and incidents. This process which has 
been going on for half a century has cul- 
minated in the denial of the transcendent 
personality of our Lord. His virgin birth 
and resurrection are scoffed at; and we are 
practically reduced to half a dozen sayings 
of an obscure Nazarene prophet, while 
Paul is declared to be the real founder of 
Christianity. John was a dreamy philosoph- 
ical mystic and not a sane historian. In 
fact the whole Bible has been turned up- 
side down and inside out, and we are left, 
according to these modern critics, with a 
mixed mass of unhistoric Hebrew tra- 
ditions, mostly borrowed from the more 
cultured Babylonians and Greek mystics. 
In the face of this assault many of the 
people of God, weak in the faith, have been 
panic-stricken; some, ostrich-like, have 
poked their heads in the sandheaps of tra- 
ditional faith and sought safety there; while 
others whose relations to Christ were 
merely nominal and formal have taken oc- 
casion to go over to the camp of the enemy. 

The whole effect of this modern assault 
upon our faith has not been altogether bad. 
It has undoubtedly thrown a lot of dust in 
our eyes, and for the moment blinded our 
vision, and to some extent it has arrested the 
progress of the gospel, though—thank God— 
it has not altogether checked it. In the mean- 
time those who know the truth of the gospel 
of Christ, while not insensible to the serious- 


_ ness of the situation, have turned and faced 


the enemy, both within and without the 
camp, accepted their challenge and gone 
bravely into the fight. And the enemy have 
done us great service even while we were 
frightened by the boldness of their front 
and the vastness of their armies. God has 
delivered us out of their hands and given 
their weapons and the wealth of their 
camp into ours. The spoil of modern criti- 
cism is ours. All the riches of the critic’s 
scholarship has become ours; the wealth of 
his learning and research he has left upon 
the battlefield, and we have possessed our- 
selves of his treasure. 
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Now the central fact in this dispute, the 
storm-center of the whole matter, is the 
historical reality of the Incarnation. The 
great underlying fact of Christianity is this, 
“God manifest in the flesh,” and the broad 
fact of the Incarnation is set forth in the 
prologue of John’s gospel; and especially in 
the verse chosen for our text: “The Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” 


First: The Fact of the Incarnation. By 
this we mean that in the person of our 
Lord Jesus Christ the Eternal God em- 
bodied Himself and dwelt among men; 
made Himself one with us in every essential 
particular. That in the person of our Lord 
Jesus Christ there was and is a perfect 
union of the Divine and human natures, not 
mechanical as though the two natures were 
side by side; not as though the human na- 
ture were an empty vessel filled with the 
Divine nature; but such an union as that 
the Divine and the human interpenetrated 
each the other, so that the two natures be- 
came one; the human Divine and the Di- 
vine human. 

In our Lord Jesus Christ there are not 
two personalities, but one personality. It is 
not true as sométimes we hear it said, that 
this word or act of Christ’s was of His 
human, and that of His Divine, nature. 
Christ is not divided. When He spoke or 
acted, it was as the Incarnate God—the God- 
man. It was not as man only, that He 
hungered, thirsted, wearied, slept, wept, 
sighed and suffered; it was not as God only 
that He knew what was in the heart of 
man, that He healed the sick and raised the 
dead; but in all these acts of personality 
it was as the God-man—the one unique 
personality who spoke and acted: The 
Lord Jesus Christ. This great and un- 
speakably precious truth lies at the founda- 
tion of Christianity. No matter how skill- 
fully we may juggle with words and talk 
and write about Jesus as a Divine man; on 
the one hand emphasize His Deity, or on 
the other magnify His humanity; the fact 
remains that the Lord Jesus Christ, as God 
manifest in the flesh, is essential to Christ- 
ianity. If that fact is eliminated, explained 
away, minimized, or presented to us in any 
other way than it is obviously present in 
Matthew’s Gospel, more in detail in Luke’s, 
both historically and philosophically pre- 
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sented in the prologue of John’s, and im- 
plicit in all the New Testament writings, 
then Christianity is in the air—a mere 
speculation and has no foundation in 
heaven or in the earth. 


Seconp: The Purpose or End of .the 
Incarnation. 

a. To make perfect revelation of the 
personality and character of God. “No 
man hath seen God at any time; the only 
begotten Son that dwelleth in the bosom of 
the Father, he hath declared him.” 

It is perfectly evident to the thoughtful 
reader of the New Testament and to the 
student of our own nature that God could 
only reveal Himself intelligently to man in 
the terms of human personality. Only so 
could man know or understand God. We 
hear a good deal these days about the in- 
carnation of God in His works of nature and 
in man. “Through nature up to nature’s 
God,” isa modern cry. But these misleading 
half-truths in the end may prove to be, if 
they are not already so proved, the most 
dangerous of errors. The only perfect, 
and therefore sufficient, revelation of God 
is found in the person of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. “No man knoweth the Father but 
the Son and he to whom the Son shall re- 
veal him.” For “no man hath seen God at 
any time. The only begotten Son who 
dwelleth in the bosom of the Father, he 
hath declared him.’ The revelation of 
God is not to the logical faculty of man, 
nor to his poetic imagination, but to his 
whole nature, and especially to man as a 
sinful being who is still the object of God’s 
love and grace; and this revelation is 
found only in our Lord Jesus Christ—“God 
manifest in the flesh.” All men in all ages 
have been able to perceive something of 
the wisdom and power of God; but “who 
by searching has been able to find out the 
Almighty to perfection?” And no search 
after God in or through nature has been 
able to discover His love and grace which 
only can satisfy either our longings or 
our need. 

The anthropomorphic teaching of the 
Old Testament has afforded material for 
a good deal of cheap sarcasm by the wise 
fools. of this world. But what is that 
anthropomorphic teaching but the earliest 
suggestion to man of the incarnation of God 
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in human nature? It is very cheap satire to 
speak of the God of the Old Testament as 
being simply a human God. Some 
one has very wisely said that the anthro- 
pomorphism of the Oid Testament “does 
not falsely but only inadequately repre- 
sent God.” In other words, it is only pos- 
sible for us to know and undersand God 
as He reveals Himself in terms of human 
nature. God thinks, purposes and plans, 
loves and pities. We know what these 
things mean, because we think, purpose and 
plan, love, hate, and have compassion. But 
while in this way we get some real con- 
ception of the personality of God in terms 
of our own personality, it is still but an 
imperfect representation. It is the attempt 
of the perfect and holy God to express 
Himself through an imperfect and sinful 
medium. Therefore in the fulness of time 
the eternal God embodied Himself in the 
person of Jesus Christ, Who was holy and 
without sin, a perfect medium of revelation 
—a perfect man, in whom all the fulness of 
the Godhead dwelt bodily. Embodiment is 
as necessary to the expression of God Who 
is a Spirit as embodiment is necessary to 
the expression of the human spirit; for 
we can only know each other through our 
own embodiment. We cannot know spirit, 
either the Spirit of God or the spirit of 
man, except through embodiment; that is, 
we know nothing at all of unembodied 
spirit. Hence it was that the eternal 
“Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us (and we beheld his glory) full of grace 
and truth.” 

We have then this process in revelation: 
First, God broke silence and spoke to man, 
how or by what means we know not, ex- 
cept that it was in some way intelligible to 
man’s understanding. Second, by anthropo- 
morphic representation. Third, by the in- 
dwelling of His Spirit in men, as in the 
prophets; and finally and perfectly, by em- 
bodying Himself in the person of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Therefore Jesus could truly 
say, “He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” To apply these words of Jesus 
to the best and holiest of sinful men, much 
less to the average man, as some who call 
themselves “new theologians” are doing, is 
little short of blasphemy. 

b. A second purpose of the Incarnation 
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is that by this great mystery the chasm 
existing between God and man might be 
bridged. That such a chasm exists the 
whole history of the human race testifies. 
Conscious as he is of sin, and that sin is 
an offence against God, man has neverthe- 
less never ceased to seek after God “if haply 
he might find him.” The bitter cry of the 
human heart the world over and the race 
through and all down the ages, whether 
among the pagan nations or the Hebrew 
people, has been and still is: “O that I 
knew where I might find him; that I might 
come even to his seat! I would order my 
case before him, and fill my mouth with 
arguments.” It is one of the most re- 
markable facts in the history of the human 
race that, however weak, however sinful, 
despairing, and hopeless; however con- 
fused and conscious of guilt the human 
heart is, it is the one supreme effort of 
man to get to God. Nothing is more piti- 
ful than this universal cry of the human 
heart after God, and nothing more path- 
etic than the utter failure of all attempts 
on the part of man to find Him. The 
chasm that separates us is too wide to be 
bridged, its sheer walls are too steep to be 
scaled. All the religious efforts of the race 
are but attempts on the part of sinful man 
to bridge this hopeless gulf. All man’s 
prayers, tears, religious ceremonials, good 
works and philosophical speculations have 
been only so much material vainly cast into 
this chasm in the hope of filling or bridging 
it. Yet man with all his aspirations after 
God, all the striving of his godlike abilities, 
has failed to span this awful space. 

Now the question arises: Whence this 
chasm between God and man? What is the 
nature of it? Certainly it is not in any 
original and inherent difference in the na- 
tures of God and man. When God made 
man did He not make him in His own 
image and likeness? Did He not walk and 
talk with him in the Garden of Eden and 
make him lord over the creation and com- 
mission him to fill the earth with his 
species? And is not man such a being as 
that he may seek, and maintain, union and 
communion with, and find his home in, 
God? God and man are essentially one in 
nature; else there could be no communion 
between them. Man and the beasts of the 
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field can feebly understand and, in a meas- 
ure, have companionship one with the other. 
Who is there who does not love his horse 
and his dog? But in no true and deep 
sense can they understand each other or 
enter into profound sympathy one with the 
other. Their natures are essentially differ- 
ent. But God and man are so alike and 
so necessary the one to the other that there 
can be no rest in either until there is 
reconciliation and communion between 
them. “God is a Spirit, and he seeketh 
such to worship him.” Man is a spirit like 
unto God, and he is ever feeling after Him 
if haply he may find Him. 

What then is the nature of the breach 
between God and man? Whence and how 
came this bridgeless chasm; this gulf which 
men cannot cross? There can be but one 
answer. It is not inherent in nature. Jt 1s 
moral, and has its origin and explanation 
in sin. This is what the great apostle 
means when he declares, “All have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God.” Now, 
man cannot undo his sin; neither can he 
expiate it. How then is this breach to be 
healed, this chasm bridged? Thank God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. The In- 
carnation is obviously the answer to this 
question. By one great cantilever span, 
reaching from heaven down to the earth, 
the moral gulf between God and man has 
been bridged. In Christ heaven and earth 
are reconciled, the natural and the super- 
natural are made one, the transcendence 
and the immanence of God become one fact. 
There is now “one mediator between God 
and: man, the man Christ Jesus.” The ob- 
vious significance of all revelation con- 
cerning atonement, reconciliation, forgive- 
ness, justification, and the like doctrines, 
find their place here. “For what the law 
could not do.... God sending his own Son 
in the likeness of sinful flesh: and for sin, 
condemned sin in the flesh: that the right- 
eousness of God might be fulfilled in us, 
who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit.” 

c. Another and most beautiful phase of 
the Incarnation is suggested by the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, where he 
says, “For verily he took not hold on the 
nature of angels but he took hold on the 
seed of Abraham.” The word in the Greek, 
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ertNauBdverat, is the same word used to de- 
scribe the incident of our Saviour’s res- 
cue of Peter, when, sinking under the wa- 
ters on which he sought to walk, he cried 
out to the Lord to save him, and “he 
stretched forth his hand and caught him.” 
It is even so, God has by the Incarnation 
“stretched forth his hand” and taken hold 
on us and saved us from the whelming sea 
of sin and death into whose awful depth 
we were sinking. It is by this gracious 
hand reached down to us that God has 
taken hold on us, and by so holding us 
saves us from that hopeless drift away 
from Him into everlasting death. But for 
that, human nature could only perish away 
from God, for all history shows us that it 
is only by the hand of Christ that the world 
is kept from hopeless apostasy. While so 
holding us God pours into our ears and 
hearts the story of His love and grace and 
pleads with us to be reconciled to Him. 

Here also we see the Divine sympathy 
and oneness with us in our sin and sorrow. 
He was made in all points like us, tempted 
and touched with our sin and infirmities 
that He might be a faithful and sympathetic 
High Priest. Without this sympathetic 
union how could we ever be at peace with 
God? How could you and I, with our 
sins and sorrows, our bitter griefs, our 
shame and our humiliations, come to Him 
with any hope or courage except we could 
hear Him say to us: “My child, I know 
all about it, for though I have done no sin, 
yet for your sake I have been tempted in 
all points like as you, and can be touched 
with every feeling of your infirmity and 
moreover have even been made sin for 
you’? In all this how near God has come 
to us and how near we may come to Him! 
How close of kin God in Christ is to us. 
Closer to us, in the Incarnation, than 
father, or mother, or sister, or brother, or 
wife, or child. 

d. It is in the Incarnation only that 
we understand the mystery of our own 
creation and being. Man has always been 
a mystery to himself: With all my capacity 
and longing for life, all the consciousness 
of latent greatness in myself, never realized 
or fulfilled, why was I created, and why 
am I, at all?’ When I consider myself, my 
sin, my weakness, my approaching death, 
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just when I am coming to know something 
of the possibilities of life, the mystery 
deepens. If in our creation God had noth- 
ing more for us than we can realize in this 
life, what a mockery life is! 

But does God say so? Does He say: 
“That is all. I made you and endowed you 
with God-like capacities, even after My 
own image; now make the best of it. If 
you fail then you fail. I have nothing 
more for you’? But the psalmist saw 
more. “What is man”’—broken, sin-stained 
and ruined—“that thou art yet mindful of 
him, or the son of man, that thou con- 
sidefest him? Thou hast made him for a 
little while lower than the angels, thou hast 
crowned him with glory and honor, thou 
hast set him over the work of thy hands.” 
This the psalmist saw. Was it a dream 
Eorn out of the latent divinity in man? 
Was it the wildest imagination suggested 
by man’s longing? It would seem so. 
There is no way of realizing such a dream. 


“Man is born to sorrow as the sparks fly: 


upward.” He is doomed to failure and dis- 
aster and not to final triumph and victory 
over the forces within and without him— 
moral and material. His bitter cry is, “Is 
this all?” Thank God, No! Listen to this 
word of the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews: “We see not yet all things put 
under him, nor man crowned with glory 
and honor, but we see Jesus, who, like us, 
was for a little while made lower than the 
angels that he might suffer and die for us, 
crowned with glory and honor,’ and in 
Him we see our destiny and coming glory; 
for “both he that sanctifieth and they who 
are sanctified are all one.” 

Therefore was He made man. It is in 
the Incarnation that we find the mystery 
of man’s creation and destiny solved. God 
says to us: “Not as you see yourselves, 
broken and ruined by sin and smitten with 
death, is My thought and purpose for you. 
You do not now reflect and repeat My 
image and likeness; but in Jesus I have 
once more cast My image and likeness into 
human nature. Jesus is My express image, 
the very brightness of My glory, and in 
Him you behold your own destiny. You 
shall be eventually like Him. He has made 
an end of sin; He has destroyed death; 
and in union with Him you shall be lifted 
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up into the image of God and are reserved 
for the destiny upon which He has already 
entered.” Can you not in the Incarnation 
read your destiny, and by the grace of God 
do you not embrace it? Is it not our chief 
inspiration and incentive to life and service? 


Tuirp: The Incarnation in its Cosmic 
Relations. Jesus stands related to the 
whole creation which groaneth and travail- 
eth together with us, waiting for the adop- 
tion, the redemption of the body. Jesus, by 
Whom and for Whom all things were 
made, will ultimately reconcile all things to 
Himself, whether they be things in earth 
or things in heaven. For redemption in- 
cludes the creation as well as man. Sun, 
moon and stars; the beast, the bird, and 
the fish of the sea; the fruits and the flow- 
ers of the earth, the earth itself and the 
skies are all His; and all these, with man, 
shall be brought into harmony by and 
through Him Who is the Incarnate Creator 
of all things. 

A gentleman said to me not long ago, 
after I had preached on the significance of 
the Incarnation: “Dr. Pentecost, that is 
all very well and very beautiful and I could 
wish that it might all be true; but you are 
assuming the whole proposition when you 
ask us to believe the story of the Incarna- 
tion. Surely you must know that in this 
day no well-informed man can possibly ac- 
cept that story as being fact. It is con- 
trary to both science and reason.” Now, 
this is the battleground. Was the eternal 
Word made flesh? Let us frankly accept 
the challenge! I for one am ready to con- 
cede that if Jesus Christ is not God mani- 
fest in the flesh according to the account 
given in the canonical gospels, then Christ- 
ianity as a religion is merely a human 
speculation, largely based on fraud and mis- 
representation; the product of false wit- 
nesses. But is the Incarnation, including 
of course the virgin birth of Jesus, either 
unscientific or unreasonable? 

First of all, in discussing the scientific 
and reasonable possibility or probability of 
the Incarnation, or indeed of any of the 
associated and environing miracles recorded 
in the Bible, we should never look at it or 
them in the abstract, but always in the con- 
crete, not as facts standing alone, but as 
facts in their whole cosmic relations, as 
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parts of a whole scheme. No scientific man 
or real philosopher is content to deal with 
any phenomenon in nature except con- 
cretely. I cannot judge of a railway car- 
riage without considering its couplings, 
locomotive and rails, and the purpose for 
which it and they were designed. So must 
we judge of the Incarnation in its relation 
to the whole scheme of the universe, espe- 
cially to man, who is the crowning feature 
of the universe. All Scripture declares this. 
Read the prologue of John’s Gospel; read 
the eighth chapter of Romans; read the first 
chapter of Colossians, and other related 
Scriptures, and see for yourselves that the 
Incarnation is never treated as an abstract 
fact but as a great concrete reality, neces- 
sary to any understanding of the universe 
and especially necessary to the reconcilia- 
tion of all the confusions and inharmonies 
which lie on the surface of things. 

Now the Incarnation is not in any way 
contrary to science, as science has pointed 
out to us the progress of the world from 
the beginning. First, the Incarnation is in 
harmony with the universal instinct of man. 
Just as God is in the human consciousness 
as cream is in milk, so is the necessity for 
incarnation in the human consciousness; as 
instinctly there as God is there. Max Mil- 
ler has told us that there may be some form 
of religion in the world (though no such 
form has been found) in which there is no 
sacrifice; but there is no form of religion 
known to man in which there is no incarna- 
tion. All human religion and philosophy 
is but the effort of poor orphaned man to 
find some mediator between himself and 
God, some method by which the chasm be- 
tween God and man may be bridged. All 
that form of religion which we call pagan, 
which expresses itself either in idol or na- 
ture worship, is only the attempt of the 
religious instinct of man to embody God 
and bring Him within reach of our senses. 

Some years ago I was lecturing and 
preaching to the English-speaking native 
gentlemen in India. They had arranged 
a course of lectures on Christianity for me 
in the old Mahratti city of Poona. The 
chairman of my committee, a very distin- 
guished Hindoo gentleman, judge of the 
high court of India, and a member of the 
Viceroy’s council, said to me, after my first 
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address, on the “Unity of God, the Human 
Race and Religion,” “What is your topic 
for to-morrow night?’ I replied: “The 
Incarnation.” “Oh,” he said, “do not speak 
on that subject. We Hindoos have ex- 
hausted it. Why we out here know more 
about incarnation in a minute than you 
Western people will ever come to know in 
a thousand years. We have 300,000,000 of 
incarnations in India.’ To which I made 
reply: “True, and you have not yet found 
an Incarnation that meets your need. I 
am going to tell you about the one and 
only incarnation which God Himself has 
accomplished for us, which meets all our 
need and answers all our longing desires.” 
In no address I ever gave in India did 
I receive such profound attention. I have 
so often heard the old threadbare objection 
that the Christian doctrine of Incarnation 
was borrowed from the Egyptians and 
Hindoos. Why, you might just as well say 
that the idea of God was borrowed from the 
Orient. What is the fact? Why, that God 
and the necessity for incarnation are both 
in the instinct or consciousness of human 
nature. “God manifest in the flesh” is the 
answer to both. Jesus the Incarnate Word 
is “the desire of all nations,” and the reply 
to all the religious inquiry of the poor 
groping world lying in darkness. 
Incarnation is also the last word of de- 
spairing pagan philosophy. I need not re- 
mind you how all the pagan systems, espe- 
cially the classic mythologies, are but so 
many attempts to fill up the void space be- 
tween God and man. All these interme- 
diary and subordinate gods are but philoso- 
phical attempts to bring God within our 
reach. The last effort of Greek philosophy 
was the doctrine of “The Word,” which was 
but a speculation, albeit a speculation in 
which there was some,even much, truth, but 
cold and inoperative, because the “word” of 
the Greek philosophers was nothing but an 
impersonal idea. John seized upon this 
speculation and transferred it to Jesus 
Christ, and then set Him before the Greek 
world, saying to them: “There, that is 
what you are feeling after. Behold He 
has come. He is not an Idea; but the God- 
man, Who has come to you from the bosom 
of God, to reveal God and bring you back 
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to Him.” It was this high preaching which 
rescued Greece from her hopeless pessimism 
and philosophical despair. 

But is the Incarnation unscientific? All 
science is agreed on three things: First, 
there was a beginning of matter and force. 
No matter when—millions of ages ago the 
first form of matter appeared. Matter is 
not eternal. It came to be. Then after 
more ages, no matter how many, life ap- 
peared in the midst of matter. There is no 
scientific ground for the doctrine of spon- 
taneous generation of life. Life came upon 
this globe as a further fact, after matter. 
At first the form of life was low and there 
has been a gradual evolution of life into 
higher forms. But again another phe- 
nomenon appeared, known as human con- 
sciousness and will. This is the third great 
fact. It is in vain that the materialist has 
sought to find some physical basis for con- 
sciousness and human will; in vain that he 
has sought for the missing link between the 
highest forms of animal life and the lowest 
forms of human life in which were found 
consciousness and will. 

Now, here are three great miracles: 
Matter; Animal Life; and Human Life in 
which resides consciousness and will. Some 
material scientists insist that human life, or 
man, whom he recognizes as the crowning 
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feature of the universe or at least of our 
world, is the highest possible ‘“develop- 
ment’; that nothing further need be or 
may be expected, unless it is a gradual de- 
generation of man back to lower forms. 
But what warrant has science for any such 
conclusion? It is pure assumption. More- 
over, all agree that if there is nothing fur- 
ther to be expected, then the creation of the 
universe remains both a failure and a “rid- 
dle.” 

What bearing has all this upon the In- 
carnation? Do you not see? In the plan 
of God: First, matter. Then ages after- 
ward, life. Again, ages afterward, man, 
in the image of God, endowed with con- 
sciousness and will, capable of and longing 
for communion with God. Then the hiatus 
in which man lost God. Then after fur- 
ther ages,—who knows how long?—Jesus 
Christ, the Incarnate God, the God-man, 
the new type of man in the true image and 
likeness of God, in Whom the race of man 
after trial, suffering, sin and death, is to be, 
and is being, reunited to God and taken up 
into true union and fellowship with Him 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, Who has 
become the Head, the Type of the new Re- 
demption Race. Look into the face of Jesus 
Christ, beloved friends, and be “changed 
into the same image from glory to glory.” 


First HALF Hour OF FULTON STREET MEETING, SEPTEMBER 23, 1857. 
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THE CHURCH ECONOMIST. 


OUR CHURCH DEBT. 
David McConaughy. 


“Unless a church has a debt, it is not really 
prosperous,” a pastor remarked; and this is 
true, although in a sense far different from 
that which was intended. Every church 
owes it as a debt to itself, as well as to 
God and mankind, to help give the Gospel 
to the whole world—‘“debtor both to Greeks 
and barbarians, both to the wise and to the 
foolish.” Nor is this a debt of mere senti- 
ment, either; it may be measured to some 
extent even in terms of dollars and cents. 
But many a church while making proper 
provision for its own maintenance, fails to 
deal in an equally sensible way with the 
larger obligation to project its power to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. Sometimes 
this is due merely to the lack of a clear- 
cut business-like system of benevolence. But 
in many cases it is owing to an utter fail- 
ure to apprehend the fundamental principle 
that the church is designed to be 


THE FORCE AND NOT THE FIELD. 


“The field is the world,’ and the 
church exists primarily and essentially for 
the express purpose of extending the King- 
dom of God through all the earth. Each 
church should be brought to realize that 
this is the one end for which it has been 
chartered—to give the Gospel to every 
creature; it is to be a base of operation for 
the evangelization of the world. 

Its field is twofold—(1) the parish 
at home (in our own land) and (2) the 
parish abroad (throughout the world). To 
both of these every church, and every mem- 
ber thereof, owes a well defined debt which 
should be discharged intelligently and con- 
scientiously, with due regard to the relative 
claims. Christ made very clear the sphere 
in which every Christian is to shine, when 
at the outset He swung the widest possible 
circle, declaring to all of His followers, “Ye 
are the light of THE worLD” (Matt. v. 14); 
within that outer circumference of obligation 


He likewise defined our civic or national 
responsibility—“a Crry set on a hill”; while 
within this twofold circle, He indicated 
the place which every member of every 
church should occupy, as “a lamp” on the 
stand “in THE HOUSE.’ Each church, then, 
is meant to be according to its ability, a 
lighthouse, of as many candle-power as 
there are members, its function being to 
illuminate the world, “even unto the utter- 
most parts of the earth.” 

There are, in the main, two ways in which 
this power may be put forth—viz., by gift 
and by prayer. Every member is under ob- 
ligation both to pray and to pay. Attention 
is here confined to the best way of dis- 
charging the debt in the way of giving; and 
right here are certain distinctions that need 
to be kept clear :— 


I. COLLECTION OR OFFERING. 


Most churches have learned by experience 
that the ordinary “collection” is an utterly 
unreliable way of providing for the support 
of the church, locally. For the coal mer- 
chant will not fill the bins on the assurance 
that in the spring a collection will be taken 
and whatever is received turned over to 
him. Even self-interest has compelled most 
churches to adopt the sounder plan of the 
individual subscription, payable by envelope 
weekly, for meeting the current expenses. 
Thus it has become more difficult for mean- 
ness to hide behind the collection basket. But 
notwithstanding the passing of the passing 
of the plate for the support of the local 
church, this poor device is still adhered to 
in many churches for “the benevolences.” 
The work of the church at large being 
looked upon as, at best, a by-product and 
not by any means the main issue, it is made 
to depend upon an occasional collection. 
Hence it depends upon the weather and 
sundry other accidents of circumstance, how 
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many members of the church shall have 
any part whatever in any particular object 
which may be presented upon any particular 
day, and the response of those who are 
present further depends upon what there 
may be in the pocket at the time or how 
effective the appeal may happen to be. In 
all this there is an utter lack of principle. 
Many a pastor finds himself at his wits’ 
end to invent some new way to plead for 
each of the Boards year after year. And 
many a church member knowing that the 
end and aim of each appeal is to be a col- 
lection, assumes, perhaps unconsciously, an 
attitude of resistance to the appeal, com- 
plains of the “everlasting begging’ and 
makes this an excuse for staying away 
altogether on such occasions. While un- 
doubtedly the plan of an omnibus subscrip- 
tion is far better than the passing of the 
plate, yet experience has shown that the 
sense of individual responsibility ic largely 
lost in a generalization which takes in all 
the earth. Comparatively few contributors 
exercise their discretion as stewards in des- 
ignating the proportion upon which their 
contribution shall be divided. And es- 
pecially is the appeal of the more distant 
part of the work obscured when thus 
merged with the many claims that lie nearer 
at hand and are pressed from so many dif- 
ferent standpoints. Yet our Lord has em- 
bodied the commission to “go and give the 
gospel to every creature” as a part of His 
last will and testament to the church. Every 
cause is suffering because of our shameful 
failure to fulfill this trust. Every cause will 
gain by our obeying this command of the 
Master. 

There is no lack of money; what is lack- 
ing is love and prayer and knowledge, in 
order that the will of our Lord may be 
done. We must speedily adjust ourselves 
to the present situation, largely increasing 
our gifts and likewise rectifying the ratio 
of our giving. Is it not high time to be 
adopting a better basis for the payment of 
“our church debt” and more earnestly set 
about doing our part in the evangelization 
of the world? It is evident that it is nec- 
essary to find a more excellent way. And 
that way is plainly shown in the Word of 
God, viz. “The Rule of Three (in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 2) 
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INDIVIDUALLY “Let every one of you 
Lay by him in store on 
. the 
First day of the week 
PROPORTION ATELY {as God hath prospered 


him.’ 


SYSTEMATICALLY 


It would be easy to cite numberless in- 
stances of churches which by applying this 
plan to the financial problem, have not only 
increased their gifts many fold but like- 
wise their joy in giving. 

II. Is there not a further distinction to 
be observed between :— 


OUR DUES AND OUR GIFTS? 


A pastor on assuming a charge in In- 
diana, said, in substance to his session, “I’m 
afraid the members of this church are de- 
ceiving themselves and confounding two 
things that are different. They seem to 
think that what they pay for the support of 
this church constitutes their giving, 
whereas as a matter of fact, for every dol- 
lar paid for the support of this church, they 
are getting back a hundred cents or more. 
They are getting it in their comfortable 
accommodations in the church building, 
in the music and the sermon and all the 
other benefits of the service, in the social 
advantages which center in the church and 
even in real estate values, for, even if con- 
sidered on the lowest plane, this church is 
quite as essential to the welfare of this 
whole community as the waterworks or the 
fire department or the banks or any other 
public utility. And even those who are 
not members of the church are indebted to 
the church and should contribute to its 
stpport. What is paid for this purpose is 
nothing more than our just dues. 

“Let us make this distinction plain by 
placing a chest in the vestibule and there 
deposit our Dues, whether it be pew rent 
or the envelopes for meeting the pastor’s 
salary and other current expenses. Then 
let us lay upon the plate and consecrate 
our Gifts which are to be applied to the 
service of others without expectation of 
any return.” 

It was decided to act upon the pastor’s 
suggestion; the chest was placed in the 
vestible for the payment of the Dues; the 
result was that the very first year the 
amount given for the missionary work of 
the church outside its own local bounds 
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increased from $750 to almost $3,000, while 
it was found easier than ever to cover all 
current expenses. Each member was asked 
and expected to indicate how much his 
contribution would be weekly, both for the 
current expenses and for the missionary 
work which the church maintains. 

Is it not a very conservative standard, to 
expect each church to contribute, at least, 
as much for extending the Kingdom out- 
side, as is spent for its own support locally? 


III. When once it has come to be clearly 
recognized that the primary purpose for 
which the church exists, is not merely to 
maintain its own existence, but to give the 
Gospel to the whole world, and that only 
what is given without self-interest for the 
benefit of others constitutes our real giv- 
ing, the way is open to consider how best 
to exercise this stewardship and divide our 
GIFTS aright. As affects what is given 
through church channels, two difficulties are 
encountered. On the one hand it is mani- 
festly impracticable to secure a weekly sub- 
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truth were told, because of an indifference 
that is doubtless due to ignorance, have not 
as yet had their radius of vision extended to 
take in what lies beyond their own country, 
and hence are not disposed to contribute 
to the work abroad, but are nevertheless, 
willing to respond to the Home Mission 
appeal. And it does not seem well to 
adopt a plan which would force a part of 
each gift into a channel into which the 
giver is not inclined himself to turn it. Is 
it not better to leave the givers free to des- 
ignate how they desire their contributions 
to be divided between 


THE PARISH AT HOME AND THE PARISH 
ABROAD. 


This is the method adopted by an in- 
creasing number of churches both large and 
small, in city and country. Every member 
is asked to indicate how much he will give 
weekly (making his payments as a part of 
the weekly public worship, or. less fre- 
quently if preferred) for the twofold pur- 
pose indicated on the following form :— 


OUR PARISH: 


[THE FIELD for the evangelizing of which the Presbyterian. Church in U.S. A. is THE FORCE] 


AT HOME 


(Including the sev- 
eral Boards carry- 


‘* Let every one of you (Individually) 


lay by him in store on the First Day of the Week (Systematically) 
as God hath prospered him’’ (Proportionately).—I Cor. 10: 2. 


ABROAD 


(Including all lines 
of work of the Board 


ing on the work in 
America) 


PER WEEK* 


hereby subscribe 


For the support of our own Missionary work I 
WEEKLY,* until 
amount marked X on the margin, making my payments 


of Foreign Mis- 
sions on 27 fields) 


PER WEEK* 


cancelled, the 


Bee whether weekly or monthly, 
or cash in advance. 


Enter amounts 
larger than $2.00 or 
smaller ‘than 10c, in 


* All subscriptions are calculated on the WEEKLY basis, altho payments 
may be made as desired. A special envelope is supplied wnich can be put upon 
the plate along with the other offerings. 

Any subscription can be altered or discontinued at the close of any year on 
written notice to the Treasurer. 

A subscription of not less than sc. a week for the Parish Abroad entitles to 
the Magazine, ALL THE WORLD. 


Enter amounts 
larger than $2.00 or 
smaller: than 10c,_in, 


the blank spaces, 


of the 
thorized benevolent objects. On the other 
hand, “Benevolence” is found to be too 
vague a generalization to call forth an in- 
telligent interest and consequently an ade- 
quate practical expression thereof in giv- 
ing. Moreover, there are those who, if the 


scription for each 


numerous au- 


the blank spaces. 


The amount contributed for the work in 
America is divided on a ratio determined 
by the church officers, unless the giver 
chooses to fix the proportion for each of the 
Boards carrying on the work in America. 

This is the envelope that is furnished the 
contributors, who give on this basis :— 
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The result of following this more ex- 
cellent way of giving, is shown in ex- 
perience such as that of a church in the 
state of New Jersey. Of 257 resident mem- 
bers 207 make weekly contributions based 
upon an individual systematic subscription. 
This church contributed last year for “The 
Parish Abroad” (through the Board of 
Foreign Missions), $1,363 and for “The 
Parish at Home” (through the several other 
Boards carrying on the work in this coun- 

try) $1,750. The average contribution for 
each of these givers was $16.63, and in- 
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cluding all of the 257 resident members, it 
was $12.77. The actual number of definite 
subscriptions (some giving through more 
than one channel) was 263, of which 179 
were in amounts not exceeding ten cents a 
week, only six subscribers being for more 
than $1 a week. A fuller account of the 
plan in vogue in this church is given in a 
pamphlet entitled “A Church with a World 
Parish,’ which can be obtained from the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in U. S. A., 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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THE MISSIONARY PROGRESS OF THE MONTH. 


The problem of the Cure of China’s 
Opium Habit, which has so exercised the 
Christian world for the last few years 
and which has lately been taken up by 
the British parliament, has at last been 
solved by the discovery of a plant grow- 
ing wild in the jungles of Malaya. 

* * * * *K 

Chou Fu, the Viceroy of the Liang- 
kiang Provinces, has recently founded a 
School for Girls in Nanking, where Chi- 
nese and English will be taught. This 
institution marks the birth of female ed- 
ucation in that city. 

* * * * * 


The Ninety-eighth Annual Meeting of 
the American Board of Missions, held re- 
cently at Cleveland, Ohio, brought grat- 
ifying reports from all quarters. The 
number of missionaries under the Ameri- 
can Board at the present time is 575, 
nine more than last year. The native 
force, raised up by them, numbers seven 
times as many as the American workers. 


* * x * * 


The total number of Student Volun- 
teers now on the mission field is 3,207 


* * * * * 


The Progress of Christianity in Korea 
during the last few years has been re- 
markable. Protestant activity began 
there in 1882 and at the end of the first 
twelve years there were only 120 con- 
verts. To-day there is a Christian popu- 
lation of 100,000 people. 

* *K * x * 

“In 1906 283 Burmese Christians at 
Moulmein gave $510 to send the gospel 
to ‘our heathen brethren, an average of 
$1.80. In the same year, American Bap- 
tists gave an average of thirty-six and 
one-half cents for the same purpose.” 

* * * * * 

The China Baptist Publication Society, 
which has been in existence nearly nine 
years, reports a hopeful outlook for the 
future. The president of the society is 
Rey. William Ashmore, Jr., D. D., who 
is a Baptist missionary in China. The 


society’s output for 1906 was over 700,- 
000 separate volumes. The old buildings 
being inadequate, it is hoped to erect 
new ones in the near future, in order 
that the work of the society may be ex- 
tended and facilitated. 


The Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mis- 


sionary Society of the West, instituted 
thirty-six years ago, reports 44 mission- 


aries on the field, 43 Bible women, 264 - 


schools with 10,229 pupils, and 1,004 peo- 
ple baptized into the church. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society 
have provided for circulation among the 
Jews, 1,480,000 volumes of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, 450,000 volumes in Yiddish, 
65,000 volumes in Transliterations, and 
405,000 Diglots (Hebrew interleaved with 


some European language) a total of 
2,400,000 volumes. 
* * * * *K 


In February of next year, it is hoped 
to hold in Purulia, India, a Conference of 
the Superintendents of the Leper Asy- 
lums in the United Provinces, Bengal, 
Central Provinces and Central India. 
This conference is for the purpose of in- 
structing the workers in the best meth- 
ods of dealing with the disease and to 
give them the opportunity of visiting the 
Purulia Asylum, which is the largest and 
most complete in India. Should the re- 
sults prove effectual, the conference will 
be instituted for the other Provinces of 
India. 

* * se * * 


The Mission to Lepers in India, hopes 
soon to undertake the erection of an 
Asylum at Bapatla in the Madras Presi- 
dency, for the accommodation of 150 
lepers. Rev. William Powell has already 
sheltered there over a hundred lepers in 
temporary huts. At least £450 will be 
needed for the new asylum. 


* * * * * 


Dr. J. Hutchinson, superintendent of ’ 


the Chamba Leper Asylum since 1886, 


Kanes 6 
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writes that the lepers have been remark- 
ably blessed of late. No death has oc- 
curred among them for over a year and 
many have been brought to a saving 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. Two bap- 
tisms took place a short time ago, of 
men who had not been long in the asy- 
lum but whose earnestness was proof of 
their sincerity. 


* * ok * 2K 


The European Turkey Mission Press, 
stationed at Samokov, Bulgaria, under 
the superintendence of Rey. Robert 
Thomson, is almost the only source of 
religious and other standard literature of 
that country, and its output should be 
largely increased, in order to offset in 
more adequate measure the flood of 
translations of trashy French and Rus- 
Sian novels and sceptical and infidel 
books. 

The Government has recently intro- 
duced English as an optional study in 
the national schools, yet there is no 
English-Bulgarian and Bulgaria-English 
Dictionary, the one published forty- 
seven years since by the mission having 
long been exhausted. New missionaries 
are studying Bulgarian, and Bulgarians 
are studying English, by all sorts of 
makeshifts. However, the author of that 
book, Rev. C. F. Morse of St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., has recently in his advanced age 
presented the mission with the manu- 
script of twenty thousand Bulgarian 
words with English definitions, the re- 
sult of nearly four years of hard work. 
The American workers in the Balkans 
eagerly hope that funds may speedily be 
found for the publication of this dic- 
tionary, together with the English-Bul- 
garian manuscript prepared a few years 
since by Professor Panaretoff of Robert 
College, which they hope to purchase. 
Miss Ellen M. Stone, 157 Chestnut 
Street, Chelsea, Mass., will gladly for- 
ward any contributions, and answer any 
questions. 


* * * * * 


In behalf of the refugees made home- 
‘less by the Recent Incursion of Turks 
and Kurds into Persian territory, Dr. R. 
-M. Labaree writes from Urumia: “These 
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refugees are Syrian Christians, inhabi- 
tants of the plain of Tergazar. For years 
they have been the object of the bitter 
hatred of the marauding Kurds, who in- 
habit the upper parts of the same plain 
and the surrounding mountains. But 
within the last few months it realiy 
looked as if they were about to find re- 
lief from the almost intolerable condi- 
tions of their lot. The renting of the 
whole plain by the officials of the Rus- 
sian bank promised them the protection 
of that government; the advance of a 
Persian army against the wicked Kurds 
gave the hope that the punishment of 
their old-time enemies was at hand; their 
crops were better than they had been 
for many years. 

“All these bright hopes have been sud- 
denly and completely crushed by the un- 
expected advance of a Turkish army 
which resulted in the utter rout of the 
Persians, who left their allies, the Syr- 
ian Christians of Tergazar, wholly at the 
mercy of their old enemies. After the 
flight of the Persian army, the Kurds 
attacked the Christian -villages.). Dhe 
wretched people, seeing that the defense 
of their homes would only involve them 
in greater ruin, - fled, leaving every- 
thing they had in the world behind. 
Two thousand of them found their way 
down to this city and its vicinity, abso- 
lutely destitute.” 

Funds are urgently needed to relieve 
distress and prevent an epidemic of dis- 
ease, and may be sent to Mr. Dwight H. 
Day, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Another Famine in India. 


As we go to press we are in receipt of a 
letter from Mr. Robert E. Speer, secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, reporting the arrival of cablegrams 
and letters from India, stating that that 
unhappy land is again face to face with the 
horrors of another famine, and making an 
appeal for funds. 

At this early date we ask all our read- 
ers who can assist in the work of famine 
relief in India to send to us as soon as 
possible their contributions, which we will 
gladly forward to the famine sufferers. 


ENGHISHENO TES. 


By Our London Correspondent. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bramwell Booth have just 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their marriage. The rejoicings were great 
and the congratulations numerous. Mr. 
Booth, a son of the famous “General,” is 
the well-known chief of staff of the Salva- 
tion Army, of which he has been deservedly 
called the Von Moltke. It is to him that 
the Army owes so much of its close-knit 
and well-compacted efficiency of organiza- 
tion. He is thoroughly master of his work. 
He is a strenuous worker. From the mo- 
ment he enters the International Head- 
quarters each morning, until the close of his 
busy day, he is hard at it, even while taking 
his lunch and tea, ceaselessly engaged in 
administrative tasks requiring the closest 
concentration of heart and brain. His love 
of books is proverbial. At the silver wed- 
ding celebration Mr. Bramwell Booth spoke 
in the highest terms of the help in his work 
afforded by his wife. She has always been 
ready to sacrifice her own ease and much 
that a woman holds dear, in order that the 
work of God might not suffer. At the time 
they first met, she was an officer of the Sal- 
vation Army in Paris. And it was the 
courage and resource and patience she 
showed at a boisterous meeting in one of 
the Army’s halls in that city that first drew 
to her the attention of the man who after- 
wards won her as his wife. 


A few days after Mr. and Mrs. Bram- 
well Booth celebrated the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Varley celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of theirs. Both of them seventy- 
two years of age and still in excellent 
health, the well-known evangelist and his 
wife have also been exemplifications of the 
strenuous life. In Britain, in the British 
Colonies, notably Australia, in the United 
States of America, and in India, Mr. Var- 
ley has for many years been preaching, and 
preaching with signs following the gospel 
of the grace of God. Mr. and Mrs. Var- 
ley’s home is in Australia, but they are 


spending a time in this country. On their 


golden-wedding-day, the Aldersgate Street _ 


Y. M. C. A. noon prayer meeting was ° 


made of a special character for the occa- 
sion. In the evening, a further celebration 
took place at the former scene of Mr. Var- 
ley’s pastoral labors in the west of London, 
when an illuminated address was presented, 
accompanied by useful gifts. 


* * ** * * 


With the versatility for which he is fa- 
mous, the Rev. F. B. Meyer is about to 
hold a number of “At Homes” on Friday 
evenings in London. He wishes to gather 
together people who are interested in his 
work and who agree with his teaching, and 
to do this by a series of informal “tea-cup 
conferences.” The idea is that about an 
hour will be spent in social intercourse and 
in friendly consultation on 
Christian work and modern problems con- 
fronting Christian workers. The company 
will then be formed into a school of Bible 
study, with the object of the special appli- 
cation of Bible teaching to the solution of 
present-day questions. 


Fresh from his holidays, though not in 
such a condition of health that he may 
undertake any work outside his own church, 
Dr. Morgan was welcomed back by over- 
flowing congregations to Westminster 
Chapel. He at once gave information of 
his winter programme. 
ing sermons will for the present be de- 


methods of — 


His Sunday morn- 


voted to a study of the Acts of the Apos- — 


tles. But it is perhaps his weekly Bible 
lecture, which draws attentive and sym- 
pathetic students from all over Lon- 
don, that is the most conspicuously suc- 
cessful feature of his present pastorate. 
And during this winter, beginning with 
the Book of Genesis, that lecture is to take 
the form of a series of studies of the mes- 


sages of the separate books of the Bible to _ 


the special needs of the present age. 


English Notes. 


The last Sunday in October has for some 
few years past been christened “Citizen 
Sunday,” in consequence of that day being 
adopted, at the suggestion of an influential 
committee representative of many sections 
of the Christian church, as the day on 
which special attention is called from many 
London pulpits, to the close bearing of the 
religion of Jesus Christ on civic duty and 
responsibility. This year, I believe, more 
than 450 of the clergy and ministers of the 
metropolis and the suburbs preached Citi- 
zen Sunday sermons. The theme of the 
majority of them, suggested by the com- 
mittee, was “The Child and the Home,” a 
theme itself suggested by the double series 
of articles in the columns of the Tribune 
newspaper, from the pen of the popular 
journalist, Mr. George R. Sims, on “The 
Cry of the Children” and “The Black 
Stain,” respectively. These powerful articles 
-and doubtless also the recent sermons sug- 
gested by them, have loudly called public 
attention to the high rate of mortality 
among little children, and the daily sacri- 
fice of their bodies and souls, by the evil 
atmosphere of the public-house, by im- 
proper feeding, and by contact with the 
‘vice, the selfishness, the cruelty, and the 
hunger, of many of the over-crowded areas 
in vast and wealthy London, as well as the 
other great towns and cities of the king- 
dom. The Citizen Sunday committee, as 
might be easily supposed, are all of them 
men of the deepest conviction that only the 
religious force and the Spirit of Christ are 
the adequate mainspring of effective social 
_ reform. 


In the course of the past month, Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, the American ambassador 
to Great Britain, opened the “John Bright 

“Memorial County School” at Llandudno, 
the picturesque watering place in North 
Wales. The school has been built there be- 
cause Mr. Bright was a constant visitor to 
the town in his later years. Mr. Reid, in 
a very felicitous address, praised the hon- 
esty, the conscience and the courage that 
had made the name of John Bright memo- 
“rable in British national annals. In the 
United States, he said, practical education 
‘took its great development immediately 
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after the Civil War, and it was in the dark 
days of the war that John Bright showed 
himself the best friend that America had 
in England at the time. Mr. Reid also 
spoke in highly eulogistic terms of the im- 
mense private benefactions, for educational 
purposes, given in America by public- 
spirited citizens of the Republic. I am 
afraid it is only the truth that such bene- 
factions put us in Britain into a very sec- 
ondary place. 


We have lost quite recently from the 
ranks of the public men of this country, ~ 
a man whose name will not easily perish 
from the memories of all who are inter- 
ested in the struggle for religious liberty 
and equality. I refer to the late Mr. J. 
Carvell Williams. A man of inflexible 
principle and of absolute integrity of pur- 
pose, he was, even before he reached his 
twenties, an advocate of religious equality, 
and, as secretary of the Liberation So- 
ciety, was a leading spirit in the fight. It 
was in no small measure due to him that 
such triumphs of religious equality, such 
removals of religious inequalities, were 
achieved as the abolition of church rates _ 
and the opening of the universities to’ dis- 
senters and the admission of Jews to Par- 
liament. Mr. Williams, though engaged 
in so many struggles, was never lacking in 


justice and courtesy to opponents, and, 
though eminently a politician, kept the 
Christian well to the front in his char- 


acter and life. 


A New Evangelical Publishing 


House. 


Mr. Robert Scott, son of the late Robert 
Scott of Messrs. Morgan & Scott, has 
opened a publishing house at 7 Paternoster 
Row, London, England. Mr. Scott, who 
has already a number of strong writers on 
his list, promises in the near future a post- 
humous work by D. L. Moody, also books 
by Mr. Robert E. Speer, Revs. Frank S. 
Webster and Stuart Holden, and other 
writers of international fame. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY. 


The receipts of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for the past year, 
amount to $692,490.07, an increase of 
$76,032.36 over the preceding year. 


* * * * * 


The Board of Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions of the United Evangelical Church, 
met in Franklin, Pa, Oct. 10, 1907. The 
corresponding secretary, as well as the 
other officers, brought encouraging re- 
ports. The total receipts of the society 
for the year were $56,960.96, and the 
total expenditures $15,669.05. 


* * nt * aK 
The Illinois Baptist Anniversaries 
were observed in Bloomington, IIL, 
October 16-18. This was the cen- 


tennial of the organization of the first 
Baptist association in the state and was 
unusually well attended. Among the 
interesting features of the convention 
was the review of the century of Illinois 
Baptist history. 

* * * * * 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
held in Brookline, Mass., October 23 to 
30. The report of the treasurer showed 
the total receipts for the year to be $379,- 
220.48, with bequests amounting to 
$3,676.57. The work of the society is 
steadily increasing, so that in addition to 
their Homes, Schools and Missions, they 
are taking a large interest in the immi- 
grant problem, in the colored people of 
the South, and the Indians in the West. 


* * * * * 


The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society contributed its share of enthusi- 
asm and helpfulness to the great con- 
vocation at Cleveland. In view of the 
unity and cooperation between the home 
societies, the apportionment plan of be- 
nevolence, and the project for a united 
missionary magazine, the Home Mis- 
sionary Society hopes to make the com- 
ing year a more effectual one than it has 
ever known. 


Another feature of the Congregational 
Convention at Cleveland, was the meet- 
ing of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. The reports of the secretary and 
of the treasurer showed excellent results 
from the schools for teachers and an in-- 
crease of donations toward the work. 
The annual survey of the field, presented 
by Charles A. Hull, indicated steady pro- 
gress in the educational work of the 
association. 


The American Board of Commission- | 


ers for Foreign Missions, which recently 
met at Cleveland, Ohio, was obliged to 
report a deffrcit of $36,000 on the work 
of the past year. However, since the 
report indicated expansion of the work 
rather than neglect on the part of the 
churches, it was not regarded as dis- 
couraging. Just previous to the annual 
meeting, the Board received notice of a 
$100,000 bequest from the estate of the 
late D. Willis James, of New York, the 
first-of the three installments of which 
will practically cancel the deficit. 


The thirteenth triennial meeting of the — 
Congregational © 


National Council of 
Churches, which was held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, October 8-17, with an attendance 


of 450 delegates and 1,350 registered vis- © 


itors, opened with a strong address by 
the retiring moderator, Dr. Gladden, who 
is succeeded by the Hon. Thomas C. 
McMillan, a prominent lawyer of Chi- 
cago. The question of union with the 
United Brethren and Methodist Pretest- 
ant Church was approved and acted 
upon; the benevolent and missionary 
work was put into the hands of repre- 
sentatives of the churches; a plan for a 
national Congregational brotherhood was 
drawn up, and a commission of nine 
appointed to prepare an order of com- 
mon worship. 
* * * * * 


Representatives of the Laymen’s Mis- » 
of | 
which is to enlist the men of all churches | 
in the adequate support of their own de-— 
nominational missionary work—were on | 


sionary Movement—the purpose 


Religious Thought and Activity. 


tour during October in the middle West. 
At Topeka, one hundred prominent busi- 
ness men listened to the addresses and 
to the report of the city’s missionary con- 
tributions. On finding that the churches 
of Topeka have been contributing be- 
tween $7,000 and $8,000 a year for for- 
eign missions, it was voted to increase 
that sum threefold within the coming 
year. The 12,000 church members of the 
city of St. Joseph, Mo., gave last year 
$127,000 for home and $12,000 for foreign 
work. At the Laymen’s meeting, it was 
voted to increase this sum fourfold. 
Men of all denominations are joining 
heartily in the endeavor to raise this 
amount, 

A new organization for aggressive 
evangelistic work has been formed in 
Chicago, composed of prominent busi- 
ness men. It is called the Laymen’s 
Evangelistic Council. 

Tt is the purpose of this council to con- 
duct evangelistic-services throughout the 
city from time to time, and for their first 
campaign this year they have selected Dr. 
Torrey as the leader. 

For the meetings, a double tent is 
used, that is, a tent within a tent, with a 
high fence built around. This practically 
makes it a wooden building with wooden 
floor and sides, but with a double tent 
roof. The building is heated by steam. 

The fact of its being a business men’s 
movement immediately aroused an in- 
terest. For the first three weeks two 
meetings were held daily on week days, 
but during the fourth week noon meet- 
ings for business men were also begun at 
the Great Northern theatre which were 


well attended. 
* * * * * 


The Fulton Street Daily Noon Prayer 
Meeting recently observed its fiftieth an- 
“niversary. Special services, commemora- 
tive of a full half century of prayer, 
were held every day for a week. 

At the opening meeting conducted by 
Rev. Donald Sage Mackay, D. D., more 
than five hundred written testimonies to 
good received were announced by the 
superintendent, Rev. F. H. Jacobs. Some 
interesting oral testimonies were also 
given as to the marvellous ways in which 
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this prayer meeting has influenced lives. 
Among the speakers were, Rev. W. H. 
Kephart, Rev. W. W. White, D. D., Rev. 
Charles L. Goodell,,D. D., Rev. Henry 
B. Cobb; Dy Dy, Rev. Edward B: Coe, 
D. D., and Mr. S. D. Gordon. 
The Fulton Street Prayer Meeting was 


‘founded by Jeremiah C. Lamphier, who 


lived to celebrate its fortieth anniversary. 
Little did he realize when that first 
prayer meeting met, fifty years ago, what 
would be the outcome. During the 
greater part of the hour Mr. Lamphier 
waited alone and only one or two came 
before its close, but the same unwaver- 
ing faith which led him to institute the 
meeting, made him persevere. Thus 
from small beginnings, the work has 
slowly but steadily increased until to-day 
thouands can look back upon that noon 
hour prayer meeting as the means of 
their salvation. 


This is the eightieth year of the or- 
ganization known as the American Sea- 
men’s Friend Society. During the last 
twelve months, it-has made rapid ad- 
vances through the efforts of efficient 
officers and the aid of many friends. The 
total receipts from donations and legacies 
has been $21,653.06. 

A generous gift from Mrs. Russell 
Sage has made it possible for the society 
to begin the erection of the Sailors’ 
Home and Institute in New York City. 
The building, located opposite the Cu- 
nard line’s pier is within easy access of 
thousands of seamen. Here they will 
find not only material comforts, but so- 
cial, moral and religious, as well. The 
total cost of the building and furnishings 
will be about $325,000, of which all but 
$75,000 has already been raised. 

The auxiliary societies throughout the 
Union and in many of the foreign coun- 
tries have prospered wonderfully within 
the last year. Two Institutes have been 
opened on the Pacific coast, one at As- 
toria and one at Portland. 

Much has been done along educational 
lines by the society. Since 1859 11,389 
loan libraries in all have been sent out, 
and there are 3,000 libraries afloat at 
the present time. 


WORK AT’ HOME AND ABROAD. 


Receipts for October, 


Grenfell’s Work in Labrador (Doc- 


1907. 


tor): 
OS 18 = 2306) tar slereele sateiarte stains ote 5 1E00)8 
Missionary Worker in India under 
Presbyterian Board: 
INA Ce eMBNIKh Sao auOegacmmort.o Ot $100 00 
Naini Asylum for Lepers, India: 
(Ore PAB argo ees CACTI: $ 5 00 
Paton’s Work in New Hebrides (The 
late Doctor): . 
INOW) sno oes tale ebiarroiicraenamenedceareleiohe Solo 
Record of Christian Work (Free Dis- 
tribution) : 
Oct "4. 22980 eee atte $5 00 
WCBS 152299) Be evarerccotevetsreasisiesterstatene 1 00 
Ota 9 238008 rerivatecorenpaqars asegens aieperatete 5 00 
OCE SION 2302 Netcare jorensee spaysheasieneosieverats 2 00 
Oct, dis 2303 aioalSts lageysnelayerc ts ‘ 2 00 
Oct 62304 eH encstterstortetes othe » 475 
Oct 7. 42305: .< sesspyiserscteten civiptenese 1 00 
CE: 26s) 28085 ersvatecestacs sueteys wests siegetes 1 00 
Nov. 1. 2309 aiedararepatevave Goaherelele - 5 00 
Nove (Ue A281 ae ere aletansuensieteteveteteiensneze 1 00 
ANON, 5 csvnc his wie eete ewes wuael slo eekere recs 125 
—$ 29 00 
Religious Literature in Prisons (Free 
Distribution) : 
Oct ls, G23 0 lear nist emesstraca momaneaio $5 00 
INOws. “SI £231 OP es aleys widiors oclervereieeenere 6 75 
. —$ 11 75 
Personalia. 


Prineipal R. A. Falconer, Litt. D., of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, has accepted the presidency of 
Toronto University. 


The life of the late Dr. Stewart, of Lovedale, 
is to be written by Dr. Wells, of Pollokshields 
West United Free Church, Glasgow, Scotland. 


The Rev. Edgar W. Work, D. D., formerly of 
Colorado Springs, has recently become pastor of 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church, New York City. 

The Rev. E. F. Hallenbeck, D. D., of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., has accepted the position of asso- 
ciate pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City. 

The Rev. Stanley White, D. D., has resigned 
the pastorate of Hillside Church, Orange, N. J., 
in order to become secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. 


At \the Episcopal Convention, recently held at 
Richmond, Va., the Rev. Henry D. Robinson, 
D. D., warden of Racine College, was elected 
missionary bishop of Nevada. 


The Rev. R. J. Willingham, D. D., correspond- 
ing secretary of the Foreign Mission Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, is now in China, 
on a tour of the mission fields. 

The Rev. George W. King, D. D., of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been appointed to the pas- 
torate of People’s Temple, Boston, Mass., made 
vacant by the death of Dr. Charles Crane. 

The Rev. Albert E. Keigwin, D. D., pastor of 
the West End Presbyterian Church, New York 
City, has accepted the presidency of Ursinus 


College, under direction of the Reformed Church 
of the United States. This is in addition to his 
pastorate. 

The Rev. Charles Inglis of London expects to 
reach New York on December 6 and spend the 
winter in evangelistic work in this country. He 
may be addressed in care of Mr. F. H. Jacobs, 
113 Fulton Street, New York City. % 

“Gipsy”? Smith, the 
visit the United States again next autumn. Ar- 
rangements are now being made by the Rev. 
Thomas Law, 
Church Council, Memorial Hall, London, E. C., 
for “Gipsy” Smith to hold missions in our lead- 
ing cities. The tour is to commence in Septem- 
ber, 1908. 


The Rev. John Douglas Adam, D. D., who a 


English evangelist, is to. 


secretary of the National Free- 


few months ago resigned his pastorate at Brook- ~ 


lyn, is now in Italy. Dr. Adam has accepted 
a call to the Munn Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
East Orange, N. J., where it is understood for 
some two years he will be associated with the 
Rev. James M. Ludlow, D. D., succeeding later 
to the full pastorate. Not until March, 1908, will 
Dr. Adam enter upon his new sphere of work. 


Below are given the recent and prospective en- 
gagements of several workers in the evangelistic 
field :— 


Chester Birch—Nov. 1-20, Carmi, IIll.; Nov. 
21-Dec. 4, Columbus, Kan.; Jan. 1-14, South 
Charleston, Ohio; Feb. 2-14, Ipava, Ill.; Feb. 


15-28, Olney, Il. 

E. E. Davidson—Nov. 
Dec. 8, Interlaken, N. Y. 

John A. Davis, F. A. Mills and George H. 
Carr—Nov., New York City; Dec., Brooklyn, 
INQUY: 

W. J. Erdman—Oct.-Dec., Central Y. M. C. A,, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. R. Haudenschield and Harry Richardson— 


17, Carbondale, Pa.; 


. Nov. 6, Oxford; O. 


C. N. Hunt and H. M. Ross—Nov. 20-Dec. 20, 
Dixon, Ill. 4, 
Robert E. Johnson with E. J. Forsythe 
(singer) and B. D. Ackley (pianist)—Nov.-Dec., 


Pierre, S. D.; Jan., Vermillion, S. D. (probably). 


M. H. Lyon and Clifton Powers—Nov. 17-Dec. 
15, Napoleon, O.; Dec. 29-Jan. 26, Geneseo, III. ; 
Jan. 30-Feb. 9, Berea, Ky. 

Milton S. Rees—Nov. 
NGRY. 

C. C. Smith and B. M. Rice—Nov., Dubuque, 
Ta.; Dec., Litchfield, Minn. 

Arthur N. Thompson—Oct. 27-Nov. 2, Granite- 
ville, Vt.; Nov. 3-15, South Framingham, Mass. 

R. A. Torrey—Oct. and Nov., Chicago, IIl.; 
Dec., Philadelphia, Pa.; Jan. and Feb., Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Melvin E. Trotter—Nov. 3, Detroit, Mich.; 
Nov. 10, Scranton, Pa.; Dec. 8, Toronto, Ont. 

Charles T. Wheeler and Edward Norris—Oct., 


24, Clifton Springs, 


North Vernon, Ind.; Nov., Ravenna, Neb., 
Pueblo, Colo.; Dec., Davenport, Ia. : 
J. J. Wicker—Noy. 11-25, Baltimore, Md.; 


Nov. 26-Dec. 17, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Jan. 5-26, 
Uniontown, Pa. ; 


Northfield Items. 


SEMINARY NOTES. 


The enrollment of students 
term is the largest that 
known, 


for the present 
Northfield has yet 


the number for the Bible School and | 


a 


Work at Home and Abroad. 


Seminary together being 456. The buildings have 
been stretched to their greatest capacity, and 
even then hundreds have been refused for lack of 
space. 
* 
* * * * * 

The new “Home Science Hall,” that was for- 
mally opened last June, is doing good work, and 
the cooking, dressmaking, millinery and basketry 
classes have now ample space and fine equip- 
ments. The basement of this building is devoted 
to the Bible department, thus giving a little more 
space in Recitation Hall, which was much needed. 
Physics and chemistry are also taught in this 
building. This department, now comfortably 
housed, is without doubt one of the most popular 
in the school, and one that will grow in use- 
fulness and interest. 

* * * * * 


The plans for the new music hall and chapel 
donated by Mrs. Russell Sage have been ap- 
proved, and the sites selected, but the work on 
these buildings will not begin until spring. 

* 2%. * * * 


Among the speakers and lecturers for the term 


thus far are: Miss Helen Calder, Woman’s 
Board, Congregational Church; Mr. Lewis 
Chafer; Mr. Cook; Miss Ford of Syria; Dr. 


Forsyth of Korea; Mr. Eugene Foster, Sunday 
School Times; Miss Helen Hague, Y. W. C. A.; 
Dr. Jansen of the Philippines; Rev. Tabor Knox; 
Messrs. Paul D. and W. R. Moody; Mr. Ped- 
ley of Japan; Dr. E. Y. Pierce; Rev. N. Fay 
Smith; Dr. A. T. Pierson; Miss Wells of South 
Africa; Dr. Evangeline Young of Boston. 


Grenfell’s Work in the 
Labrador. 


September 18, 1907. 


Dr. 


My dear Mr. Moody :— 

Avasioat I am sending you a photo of tiie 
“Strathcona’s’ crew this year. The man on my 
right is Dr. John M. Little of Boston who is 
assistant surgeon with me. .... 

We have been to Cape Chidly and back, and I 
think I may say in my own line of work that 
God has been blessing the vessel. We have no 
casualties to report. Our cases have done splen- 
didly, and I really feel that a forward movement 
has been made in living down the opposition that 
will accrue to every aggressive Christian work, 
and in building up a kingdom of love which we 
long to see as the result of our work..... 

Witrrep T. GRENFELL. 


S. S. “Strathcona,” Labrador. 


Obituary. 


The Rev. George Boardman Taylor, D. D., 
died October 4 in Rome. For thirty-four years 
he was president of the Baptist Mission in Italy, 
and since 1901 professor of systematic theology 
in the Baptist Theological. College at Rome. 
During the Civil War he was chaplain to General 
Stonewall Jackson, and served two terms as chap- 
lain of the State University of Virginia. 


Mr. Verling W. Helm [1874-1907] died October 
28 at Kobe, Japan. Seven years ago Mr. Helm 
became associate secretary of the Y. M. C. A, in 
Japan. With Secretary Fisher he was given spe- 
cial privileges by the government in connection 
with the Manchuria campaign, and together they 
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organized a force of thirty native secretaries, and 
helped to surround with Christian influence thou- 
sands of soldiers. 


Word has been received of the death of the 
Rev. Chauncey Murch, D. D., October 15, at 
Assuan, Egypt. Dr. Murch was a veteran and 
faithful missionary under the United Presbyterian 
Board, laboring in Tel-el-Arnarna, Egypt, for 
nearly twenty-five years. Dr. Murch was also an 
Egyptologist of note. One of the most conspicu- 
ous services he rendered was the discovery and 
preservation of the tablets. 


Rev. John Potts, D. D. [1838-1907], died at 
his home in Toronto, Canada, on October 16, 
He was born in Ireland but came to this country 
when a young man. Originally a member of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, he became a 
Methodist, and, studying for the ministry at 
Victoria University, Cobourg, was ordained in 
1861. In 1866 he was chosen first pastor of a 
new church in Hamilton, which charge was fol- 
lowed by several other large churches in the 
Dontinion. 

Dr. Potts’ interests were many and varied, but 
they all received his whole-souled attention and 
profited by his efficiency. He was a strong tem- 
perance advocate, a Y. M. C. A. worker, chair- 
man of the International Sunday School Lesson 
Committee, educational secretary of the Canadian 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and interested in 
many other benevolent and religious organiza- 
tions. 

Mrs. Kate Hardenbergh Johnson [1835-1907], 
wife of the venerable Herrick Johnson, emeritus 
professor of the McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary, died recently at their home in Chicago. 
She had been an invalid for many years, but her 
sweet character was an inspiration to all who 
knew her. Aside from the personal touch, her 
beautiful poems, among others, “A Voice in the 
Twilight,’” have added something of value to the 
world. 


Our Monthly Calendar. 


Nov. 29-Dec. 1. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 


Dec. 2, 3. Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Dec. 2-4. Christian Endeavor District Rally, 


Washington, D. C. 

4-6. Laymen’s Missionary Movement, Nor- 

folk and Richmond, Va. 

Dec. 5. Methodist Episcopal Conference, Way- 
cross, Ga. 


Dec. 


Dec. 5. M. E. Conference, Piehweville, Texas. 

Dec. 5. M. E. Conference, Attalla, Ala. 

Dec. 6-8. Y. M. ¢. A. State Convention, Albany, 
Ore: 

Dec. 7-9. Y. W. C. A. State Convention, Yank- 
ton ou: 

Dec. 12. M. E. Conference, Rome, Ga. 

Dec. 12. M. E. Conference, Galveston, Texas. 

Dec. 12. M. E. Conference, Boaz, Ala. 

Dec. 13-15.. Y. 


M. C. A. State Convention, 
Seattle, Wash. . 


Dec. 19. M. E. Conference, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dec. 19. M. E. Conference, Montgomery, Ala. 

Dec. 19. M. E. Conference, Jennings, La. 

Dec. *19. Term ends, Mount Hermon Boys’ 
School. 

Dec. 20. Christmas recess begins, Northfield 
Seminary. 

Dec. 28-36. Triennial Convention of India and- 


Ceylon Y. M. C. A., Calcutta, India. 


Record of Christian Work 


A Review of Religious Thought and 
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Altar Fire (The). By Arthur Christopher Ben- 


son. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City. 
Cloth. 379 pages. $1.50 net. : 
The name of Benson has come to stay. Arthur 


Christopher Benson, the author of the book, is 
the son of the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Already he is known as the author of three suc- 
cessful books. His brothers have likewise dis- 
tinguished themiselves in the field of letters, and 
this year has been a year of double success for 
Mr. Benson, for with Lord Esher he has been 
one of the editors of the Letters of Queen Vic- 
toria, a collection of letters which cast so much 
light upon her times and which so reveal the, 
character of their writer that they justly take 
rank as the first book of the year. To have been 
connected with such a book is in itself a claim 
upon fame, but ‘‘The Altar Fire’ is a_ better 
claim yet. Of course, there are many to whom 
“The Altar Fire’ will not appeal. It is a book 
written for the limited, class who do not ask 
action in a novel, but who rather seek insight 
and rest. “The Altar Fire’ is in a way exactly 
such a book as the story of “John Inglesant,” 
which would also appeal to just such a class. 
Those men and women to whom the history 
of the soul is of more moment than the outward 
actions of life will be charmed by the story of a 
lonely man who is hero of “The Altar Fire.” The 
book is written in the form of a diary and shows 
Mr. Benson’s ability, for most books in this form 
are utterly unreadable, as bad generally as a 
book composed of letters; but this author has 
been able to combine the meagerest thread of 
narrative with a series of valuable and charming 
little essays and the result is a work which the 
thoughtful reader will pick up again and> again, 
sometimes to read merely a page or two, some- 
times to read, forgetful altogether of the flight 
of time. It will certainly not be among the 
best sellers, yet we are inclined ‘to rank it as 
one of the finest productions of the year. 


Expansion of Christianity in the First Three 
Centuries (The). 
. York. G. P. Putnam & Co. 


pages. 488 pages. 


Even the common man has some sense and 
capacity of reason, and he does not need to be 
a scholar in order to be able to form a judg- 
ment on questions which involve the workings 
of men’s minds and the way movements actually 
operate in human life. The common man who 
moves among men and knows life, accordingly, 


2 Vols. 494 


By Adolph Harnack, New - 


t 


will have some judgments of his own on those ~ 


questions raised in these great books which are 
not questions of scholarship, but of life, 
they will be at variance, in some points, with 
Harnack’s judgments. 
of a professor and not of a missionary or man of 
action, and we cannot but wish, in reading them, 
that the task might have been undertaken by one 
who added to Harnack’s knowledge of history the 


modern missionary’s actual experience with the ~ 


and | 


For these are the books — 


operation of the great forces and his familiarity — 


with the actual missionary conditions with which 
the books deal. It should be said, also, that the 
books are something of a composite, papers 
written at various times being combined, there 
are some repetitions, and the style is often 


rough with the strength of the workman hewing | 


his way amid his materials. On some critical 
questions the negative judgments of the day are® 
assumed with an easy confidence which we are 
bold to believe will not be felt by future genera- 


- tions, and from our point of view it is absurd to 


rip the history apart and accept some of it and 
reject the rest, purely on the basis of presup- 
positions or of scientific judgments which are fast 
losing their place in the dogmatic scientific creed. 

But after this has been said, we can speak with 
the deepest gratitude and appreciation of these 
volumes. They present a wealth of information 
on problems of church life, of ethical ideal, of 
Christian character and service, and of mission- 
ary principal and method. Many missionaries in 
foreign lands, dealing with the first principles of 
evangelization, of racial transformation, 
expression of Christianity in new forms, of the 
lodgment of the Divine life in new types of na- 
tional. consciousness, of the relation of religion to 
politics, of the adaptation of church organization 
to different traditions and social institutions, 
have asked themselves again and again how these 
great problems were met in the early Christian 
centuries. They will find answers to many of 
their questions here. 

Harnack does not set out to write a treatise 
on the Divine origin of Christianity indicated by 
the preparation for it in history, or by the char- 
acter of its historical effects, but the simple 
statemént of the facts is an infinitely more won- 
derful argument for design in history than any 
old teleological: argument ever found in nature. 

The account of the missionary enterprise of 
Judaism in the dispersion and the synagogue, of 
the methods which it used, its opposition to the 
Christian Mission, and its collapse before it is 
full of lessons, but not as full as the story of 
the method of the Christian propaganda, the 
character of its preaching, the degree of its 
adaptation to what it found and of its resistance 
to it. We see here how the early Church dealt 
with the problem of discipline and found its se- 
curity and its victorious power in its moral un- 
compromisingness. It made no terms with im- 
morality, with polygamy, with sin of any sort. 
And it was exclusive in other ways. It was not 
an easy-going absorption or proposal of part- 
nership to what it. found. Whatever truth it met 
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it claimed as its own and built Upon ys itaeeelt 
claimed to be bringing something new and su- 
preme, and ‘it vindicated its claim by the new 
love it revealed and the martyrdom in which it 
proclaimed the inferiority of all things else to its 
rich treasures and glories here and_ hereafter. 

There are a score of points on which we would 
like to comment but it must suffice to touch 
upon two. In the first place, this account of 
the development of the organization of the Church 
. ought to release us all from any slavish insist- 
ence upon any particular form of government or 
organization as essential. None was at the out- 
set. None is now. In the second place, we see 
more clearly that the very life of the Church is 
its world wide aggression. The life of the Church 
is not in contemplation, or in study and explana- 
tion of its doctrine, or in anything but expansive 
obedience and service. When the Church ceased 
to go out in evangelical love to persuaae all 
mankind and turned, instead, to enrich her wor- 
ship and to glorify her earthly state, and 
to dabble in secular things instead of flood- 
ing them with the life of God and seeing in 
them the very ministering of God, when the mis- 
sionary life died out of the Church, the Church’s 
true life died. Our age needs to learn this les- 
» son. Why can we not learn it from the past, 
instead of from the pains of our own experience? 
—R. E. S. 


Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. Anstruther. By the 
Author of Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 
Cloth. °332) pages. . $1.50: 


A clever story, free from all objectionable features 
and full of the delicious humor peculiar to this 
author. Many of the scenes are extremely laugh- 
able, the country chat equal to any in her earlier 
books, and the steady growth of strength in the 
character of the heroine admirably shown. The 
letters are all from Fraulein Schmidt to Mr. 
Anstruther, but the author has succeeded through 
them in developing his character as well as hers. 
—E. C. W. 


Islam and Christianity. By E. M. Wherry, M. A., 
D. D. F. H. Revell Co., New York City. 
Cloth. 237 pages. $1.25 net. 

It is a significant fact that the colleges of our 

land are awaking to the importance of having the 

claims of the “regions beyond’ at least brought 
to the knowledge of-the students. Few colleges 
of any importance to-day are without a course of 
lectures on Missions. These lectures afterwards 
being gathered together and published have proved 
a great forward step in the world-wide missionary 
movement. Such a work is “Islam and Chris- 
tianity,”’ a compilation of lectures given to the 
students of Princeton Theological Seminary. It 
is a scholarly work, and is not written in the 
popular vein of many books on this subject. _It 
is, nevertheless, a work of great value, stating 
the conditions and needs of the one hundred and 
twenty million followers of Islam in the East. It 

will, it is hoped,*be an inspiration to many a 

man to give his life to this hardest of all fields.— 

is TB Teo 


Letters of Queen Victoria (The). A. selection 
from Her Majesty’s correspondence between 
the years of 1837 and 1861. Edited by 
Arthur Christopher Benson, M. A., and Vis- 


count Esher. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York City. 3 vols. Illustrated. Cloth. 641 
pages, 575 pages, 657 pages. $15.00. 


It is hard to know where to begin on such a 
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volume or volumes as these. The reviewer is 
sorely tempted to let these most fascinating let- 
ters speak for themselves, for no one can quite 
do their frankness and their charm full justice. 
Which of the joint editors writes the preface we 
do not know, but no one could have more wisely 
said what is here stated of the work; “Nothing 
comes out more strongly in these documents than 
the laborious patience with which the Queen kept 
herself informed of the minutest details of politi- 
cal and social movements, both in her own and 
other countries. 

“It is a deeply inspiring spectacle to see one 
surrounded by every temptation which worldly 
greatness can present, living from day to day so 
simple, vivid and laborious a life; and it is im- 
possible to conceive a more fruitful example of 
duty and affection and energy displayed on so 
august a scale and in the midst of magnificent 
surroundings. We would venture to believe that 
nothing could so deepen the personal devotion 
of the Empire to the memory of that great 
Queen who ruled it so wisely and so long, and 
its deep-rooted attachment to the principle of 
constitutional monarchy as the gracious act of 
His Majesty the King in allowing the inner side 
of that noble life and career to be more clearly 
revealed to a nation whose devotion to their an- 
cient liberties is inseparably connected with their 
loyalty to the throne.”’ 

The charm of the volume is in its frankness. 
Many of the letters are almost too intimate, and 
it is with surprise that we are allowed to see 
how the Queen of Great Britain, the Empress 
of India, writes of the Prince Consort :— 

“Really, I do not think it possible for any- 
body in the world to be happier, or as happy, 
as I am. He is an angel, and his kindness and 
affection for me is really touching. To look in 
those dear eyes and that dear, sunny face is 
enough to make me adore him. What I can do 
to make him happy will be my greatest delight.” 

Here is an extract from the Queen’s journal, 
dated June 20, 1837 :— 

“T was awakened at 6 o’clock by mamma, who 
told me that ‘the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Lord Conyngham were here and wished to see 
me. I got out of bed and went into my sitting 
room (only in my dressing gown) and alone 
[italicized—the Queen was greatly addicted to 
this] saw them. Lord Conyngham then ac- 
quainted me that my poor uncle, the King, was 
no more and had expired at twelve minutes past 
two this morning and consequently I am Queen, 
Lord Conyngham knelt down and kissed my 
hand, at the same time delivering to me the offi- 
cial announcement of the poor King’s demise.” 

Then follows the record of an incredibly full 
day—but no fuller than many of the days chroni- 
cled here. She writes thus to her uncle, Leopold, 
King of the Belgians, who by the way was her 
instructor in statescraft and one of her most 
frequent correspondents: “I was quite miserable 
at not hearing from Albert for ten days. Such a 
long silence is quite insupportable for any one 
in my position toward Albert, and I was over- 
joyed on receiving yesterday the most dear, most 
affectionate, delightful long letter from him.” 
And thus she writes to Albert himself: ‘I like 
Lady A very much, too, only she is a little 
strict and particular, and too severe toward others, 
which is not right: for I think one ought always 
to be indulgent to other people, as I always 
think. if we had not been well brought up and 
well taken care of we might also have gone 
astray.” 

Curious and interesting side lights are thrown 
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on the characters of the ministers. For some 
her fondness is evident. For some she has scant 
use. It is not hard to trace this in the letters. 

But they must be read for themselves, and 
read and appreciated they certainly will be, for 
it is doubtful if a more intimate and interesting 
picture has ever been given of any one in so 
exalted a station as these letters give of Queen 
Victoria. They are simply fascinating. 

And they are valuable. We do not see how 
much more vivid pictures could be painted in 
words, of some of the Queen’s ministers, than the 
publication of their correspondence furnishes. 
The student of the Queen’s reign, as well as her 
future biographers, will find this the richest mine 
imaginable. 


Luke, The Physician. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York City. 
pages. $1.50 net. 


We suppose there are few to-day who would be 
inclined to dispute the claim that Harnack is the 
leading biblical historian and scholar. Conse- 
quently his book on Luke is one which is of sur- 
passing interest, not only for his treatment of 
the subject, but also by reason of the fact that 
he goes back upon his earlier positions and comes 
out very strongly for Luke’s authorship of the 
third gospel and the book of Acts. We would 
commend this book, to that, by no means small, 
class of American scholars who first of all, with- 
out that same amount of research that Professor 
Harnack has given, have come to different con- 
clusions and then have employed their conclu- 
sions in volumes as different as possible from 
Professor Harnack’s in temper and scholarship. 
The chapters of this book are devoted, first to a 
brief general investigation; then a very deep and 
careful examination of the “we” passages. The 
third chapter deals with other positive grounds 
for ascribing it to Luke, and lastly a chapter on 
general results. It is excellent as a piece of his- 
torical criticism and in its general tone it is im- 
possible to praise this book too highly. It is, 
moreover, exceedingly gratifying to say such a 
scholar as Professor Harnack proved willing to 
admit that any of his conclusions were not final. 
It is especially pleasing in a day when we have 
so much about mature and final and complete 
theologies, etc., and it might well be recom- 
mended as a model for all those who aspire to 
special Bible students and writers to conform to. 


By Adolf Harnack. G. P. 
Cloth. 171 


Minor Prophets (The). By Prof. Frederick Carl 
Kiselen. Eaton & Mains, New York City. 
Cloth. 738 pages. $2.00 net. 


This book constitutes the ninth volume in 
Whedon’s Commentary on the Old and New 
Testaments. We know of no book on the Minor 
Prophets which in its way is better. Dr. Smith’s 
great work is, of course, a little more devotional, 
and the older works, like Pusey, will always 
maintain their excellence, but our increasing 
knowledge of the history of Assyria and Babylon 
casts so much more light upon the work of the 
prophets that they are constantly in need of fresh 
commentaries, and in this book we find a man 
who can read Driver, Wellhausen, Cheyne, 
Kuenen, Harper, and others of this class—who 
have brought great knowledge to bear upon the 
treatment of the Old Testament prophets—but 
who while he reads them never loses sight of the 
fact that criticism should be nothing but a means 
to an end. Professor Eiselen’s book is com- 
mendable, we feel, because it shows us how all 
this learning can be utilized and the Bible remain 
unimpaired. The introductions are exceedingly 
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good. The comments are good, although, of 
course, it is asking a great task of any man to 


give a first class commentary verse by verse — 


throughout the books of the minor prophets. But 
Professor Eiselen’s book seems to us the best of 
its kind from an American hand for some time, as 
well as being one of the most useful commentaries. 
on the subject. 


The 
1733 


Modern Reader’s Bible. 
Macmillan Co., New York City. 
pages. $2.00. 


Since this book contains all that the individual 
copies of the Modern Reader’s Bible contained, it 
will be seen at once that it is large, 1733 pages 
in all, but upon such thin paper that it looks no 
larger than a volume of the International Critical 
Commentary. The text itself needs nothing said 
concerning it. It is not a revision, only adapta- 
tion. Our only criticism of it is that it might. 


By R. G. Moulton. 
Cloth. 


have been better to have used Jehovah, as the ~ 


Revised does, rather than Lorp as the Authorized 
Version does. There is an introduction to it 
which jis worthy of publication by itself and 
which is a great deal better than many of the 
more pretentious volumes of introduction which 
are constantly issued. The arrangement is also 
very fine. For example, when Dr. Moulton deals. 
with Acts, he inserts at theit length each one of 
Paul’s epistles at that point in the story where it 
was written. For example, 1 Thessalonians and 
2 Thessalonians are printed at length between 
the eleventh and twelfth verses of the eighteenth 
chapter of Acts, Acts temporarily ending here with 
the statement continued on page 1153. This gives. 
a splendidly consecutive idea of the work of St. 
Paul. There are other arrangements, the advan- 
tages of which are not so obvious. For example, 
he places as first of the New Testament books. 
the book of Luke. Then after Acts and the 
epistles come Matthew, Mark and John. The 
words of Jesus throughout the gospels are indi- 
cated by a blackfaced type. Job along with the 
other wisdom books is placed at the end of the 
Old Testament literature. Of course, it must be 
remembered that in all arrangements of this kind 
Dr. Moulton is following his idea of a literary 
arrangement. The plan is that he may indicate 
the speaker and the form of speech, as dialogue, 
or narrative, or sermon, or poetry. 

It is a simply invaluable book and we doubt if 
there is any book in which a reader can get so 
much for his money, for the price is but two dol- 
lars, but the volume is not only text, but com- 
mentary and introduction as well, all of the best 
and worth while reading. 


Old Testament Problems. By James William 
Thirtle, LL. D., D. D. Henry Frowde, New 
York City. Cloth. 329 pages. $2.40. 


Three years ago Dr. Thirtle—then plain Mr.— 
published his book on ‘‘The Titles of the Psalms,” 
a book which was unique both in the simplicity 
and reasonableness of its thesis and its inde- 
pendence of the scholastic traditions of the day. 
Its author became a figure to* be reckoned with 
and, however unwilling the scholastic camps were 
to recognize an outsider, his work demanded the 
tribute of attention, which in not a few cases 
became endorsement. It was consequently with 
anticipation that his second book was awaited. We 
think it will be for most a disappointment. His. 


suggestion formerly, that the titles of the psalms 


were sometimes really subscripts, was a fresh 
and valuable one and supported with forceful 
arguments. His present contentions, for here he 
has several surprises or discoveries, are not so 
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well founded. He is obsessed with a desire to 
give to Hezekiah the responsibility for almost 
the forming of the canon. He does, according 
to Mr. Thirtle, compile the Psalter and after him 
no psalms are written. This is .perhaps original, 
‘but not reasonable. The Songs of Degrees 
come in for special attention. They are not 
exilic, we are told, but date from the time of 
Hezekiah. And the one hundred and thirty- 
seventh is no exception. This seems rather 
strained. If this song is not exilic or post- 
exilic, we might as well say it was written by 
Moses. 

The unity of Isaiah also comes in for a sin- 
gular defence, the chief element of which is 
Hezekiah again. It is not Cyrus, we are told, 
but Hezekiah who is meant when chapters 44 and 
45 refer to Cyrus. And while not denying the 
Messianic import of the fifty-third chapter, Heze- 
kiah was really the servant of Jehovah that 
Isaiah had in mind, and the fifty-third chapter is 
really a description, very vivid and life-like, Mr. 
‘Thirtle seems to think, of Hezekiah. 

This tendency to assign an earlier date to 
the composition of the Psalter and as far as 
possible move everything back is an unusual one 
an our day, when exactly the opposite process is 
more often in operation. With the radical or 
“German school re-dating everything down,to the 
time of Josiah and Nehemiah and brave Dr. 
‘Thirtle industriously carrying everything back to 
an even earlier date of composition, we stand 
dazed and wondering where we are at. ‘The first 
shall be last and the last first”? seems to have 
its bearing here in Bible study as well as con- 
duct. Dr. Thirtle has expanded his book to a 
slightly greater length than necessary. His argu- 
ments are repeated more or less and he usually 
chooses the longer way of saying them, main- 
‘taining throughout a sort of neutral or dry tone 
which makes the book seem longer than it is, 
and very difficult to read. Sometimes an actual 
twenty per cent of a page will be references, and 
this for a general reader’s book is impossible. 
And while it lapses into technicalities again and 
again, it is designed as a popularly written book, 
for there is comparatively little citation of au- 
+tthorities. When all is said and done, however, 
it reveals a vast amount of study, and many of 
his arguments, even in support of rather un- 
tenable positions, are presented with not a little 
-convincingness. 


‘Tarbell’s Teacher’s Guide to International Sun- 
day School Lessons for 1908. By Martha Tar- 
bell, Ph. D. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indian- 
apolis. Illustrated. Cloth. 531 pages. $1.00 
net. q 

It is a little bit out of a book reviewer’s task to 

go through such a book as an “Aid to Sunday 

School Lessons,”’ and yet for those who do not 

‘know it, we take great pleasure in bringing this 

‘book forward, for we know nothing comparable 

with it in its way. If we must have disjointed 

fragments of the Scripture which the Interna- 
tional Committee insist on offering us, then we 
must do the best we can “with such sections. 

Miss Varbell’s work is fresh and free from most 

of the stereotyped platitudes to which we are 

accustomed in Sunday-school outlines and lesson 
helps. : ; 

Its greatest valuc is perhaps its literary 
breadth, for she quotes most helpfully from all 

‘sorts of sources and she shows an insight and 

penetration into the heart of the lesson which 

many masculine minds have failed to do. As 
far as we are aware, this is more or less a new 
sole for a woman, but if her sex can handle the 
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Sunday-school lessons as well as she does, we 
would unqualifiedly recommend the dismissal of 
all male teachers. 


Theology of the Old Testament (The). By A. B. 
Davidson. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
City. Cloth. 553 pages. $2.50. 


The men who studied under Dr. Davidson in 
Edinburgh speak of him with the reverence with 
which men always regard great teachers and 
great men. They say, also, that no book can 
make us feel the man. The books and sermons 
which are preserved and which enable us to test ~ 
the judgment of Dr. Davidson’s students are 
not many, and this one was edited from the au- 
thor’s manuscripts by another hand, and the 
preface indicates that it was no simple task. At 
the same time, it is all Dr. Davidson that speaks 
out here, and we who never saw him can never- 
theless feel him, as he stands out in these pages. 
It is all solid material, and full of fearless and 
solid honesty. If some problems are assumed to 
be solved, as, for example, the age of the Psalter, 
which probably are not yet solved, and if, as 
must be the case, there will be many differences 
ot view as to questions of the theology of the 
Old Testament, one still may bathe here deeply 
in the religion of the Old Testament, and this is 
all that there is there. ‘“‘There is no system in 
them of any kind,” says Dr. Davidson of the Old 
Testament writings. “They are all practical re- 
ligious beliefs, and are considered of importance 
only as they influence conduct. We do not find 
a theology in the Old Testament; we find a 
religion—religious conceptions and_ religious 
hopes and aspirations.” We feel these richly as 
we read, and can only lament that we did not 
hear them from the living voice of the strong, 
original, truth-loving man who wrote what is 
printed in this book.—R. E. S. 


Turkey and the Turks. 
i. G. Page & Co., Boston: 
340 pages. $3.00. 


A very readable book on both Turkey and the 
Turks, for the latter, in Mr. Monroe’s opinion, 
are not “the unspeakable Turk” at all, but men 
possessed of many human virtues. The govern- 
ment of urkey is well described. The eight 
chapters on Constantinople give a very full ac- 
count of that always fascinating place. As Mr. 
Monroe says, in his preface, the lion’s share of 
the book is given to matters of purely human in- 
terest. In the appendices are good, practical 
suggestions for travelers in Turkey. It is finely 
illustrated.—F. P. C. j 


By W. S. Monroe. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 


Turn of the Balance (The). 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. Illus- 
trated. “Cloth. 622 pages. $1.50. 

This aims to be, and in a sense is, a modern 

“Never Too: Late to Mend.” The natural im- 

pulse is to say of such a book as this that it is 

overdrawn and yet when we remember the place 

Brand Whitlock holds, we are a little distrust- 

ful of this judgment. Of his former book, “The 

Thirteenth District,’”? both Mr. Cleveland and Mr. 

Roosevelt declared it the best American political 

story written. Again and again vague rumors 

reach our ears of miscarriage of justice and of 
dishonesty on the part of the police. We would 
like to think them rumors. Mr. Whitlock tells 
us that they are awful and grim realities. It is 

a very unpleasant book to read; in its way the 

most terrible book for, many years, Upton Sin- 

clair’s book, ‘“The Jungle,” for example, being 
more or less of a juvenile in comparison with it. 


By Brand Whitlock. 


. Baedeker’s. 
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If it is truth, it is unspeakably awful; if it is 
untruth, then it is exceedingly clever and mis- 
leading. But we are inclined to fear there is 
a basis for its statements. 


Umbrian Cities of Italy (The). By J. W. and 
A. M. Cruickshank. Vol. I., Assisi and 
Orvieto. Vol. II., Perugia and the Smaller 
Towns. L. C. Page & Co., Boston. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 367 pages. $3.00. 


In these two volumes profusely illustrated, we 
have one of those many good supplements to our 
The value of these books consists of 
well-condensed Umbrian history in general, and 
that of Assisi, Orvieto and Perugia in particular, 
three fourths of the books being given to those 
large towns. Outline drawings of many churches 
are given, the walls covered with numbers cor- 
responding to the carefully detailed descriptions of 
the pictures in the churches. These volumes be- 
long to the ‘series of “travel books’ planned by 
the late Mr. Grant Allen.—F. P. C. 


Virgin Birth (The). By Prof. James Orr. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


All who have read the opening chapter of Pro- 
fessor Orr’s book, ‘“fhe Christian View of God 
and the World,” know the power of his logic 
and the forceful way in which he marshals his 
arguments. We use the term ,‘‘marshal,” ad- 
visedly for Professor Orr is fond of militant fig- 
ures and expressions, one of his favorites being 
“camp,” as applied to a wing,or section,or school 
of thought. “The Virgin Birth” is built in a way 
upon the same lines as the book already men- 
tioned. It will strengthen the position of those 
who hold this theory, and.those who do not will 
probably abstain from reading the book and call 
Dr. Orr names, alleging that he is stepping over 
the boundaries of his own department. The 
natural question is, Why then write such a book? 
The value rests right in this, that “The Virgin 
Birth’ deals with the genesis and the modern 
tendency of this denial. There are many who 
to-day hold this view, not on profound convic- 
tion, but because they have not taken the trouble 
to investigate it, who still feel a certain degree 
of broad-mindedness in conceding to others who 
do not hold it that it is not essential to believe 
it. Professor Orr’s best point, we think, is his 
demonstration that the Virgin Birth is one of the 
facts of the life of Christ most important to hold. 
This is a hard thesis; many will dispute it. But 
we believe Dr. Orr will confute them, and we 
advise all such to read the book. Of its learn- 
ing and style it is unnecessary to speak. Pro- 
fessor Orr is one of those rare men who never 
begin to read on a subject till they have thought 
their way through it and yet who never begin to 
write till they have mastered the literature of it. 
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Sunday, 1st. Continue in prayer, and 
watch in the same with thanksgiving. Col. 
Ww. 2. 

There is a fire of love within the soul 
which is its motive power. This has been 
kindled by God Himself, and by Him is 
continually kept alive. Yet we ourselves 
must labor to supply it with fuel. By the 
truth of God, by meditation on His love, 
by the constant exercise of godliness, by 
diligence in the use of all the means of 
grace, we must keep this fire burning. As 
the furnaces of a steam vessel are constantly 
fanned by currents of air supplied from 
above, so we must fan this inward fire of 
religion by the breath of prayer. The fuel 
will only stifle the furnace if there is no 
draft. And the means of grace and Chris- 
tian doctrine will be of no service to us un- 
less by earnest prayer the flame of this love 
fastens upon them and vitalizes them. 
There may be much theology and no godli- 
ness. Only when knowledge ascends to 
Him does it augment the motive force of 
the soul—Newman Hall. 

Monday, 2nd. Christ in you, the hope of 
glory. Col. 1. 27. 

There is no danger of conforming to the 


world without when you have Christ within. 
—Selected. 


Tuesday, 3rd. 
wind. Is. xxv. 8. 


In the day of the east 


“T simply don’t know what to do with 
myself when the wind is from the east,” 
complained a nervous invalid. “Well, you 
can’t stop the wind,” replied the practical 
physician, “but you surely can get into a 
cozy south room as far away from it as pos- 
sible, and find some pleasant employment.” 
The simple bit of advice is as good for soul 
as for body. There are east winds of gloom 
and unrest that will not down at command, 
but we can learn to retreat into some south 
corner of sunny memories or cheerful occu- 
pation until they pass—J. R. Miller. 


Wednesday, 4th. Get thee out... 
a land that I will show thee. 


. unto 
Gen. xt. I. 


This same voice has often spoken since. 


It called Elijah from Thisbe and Amos 
from Tekoa, Peter from his fishing nets 
and Matthew from his toll booth, Cromwell 
from his farm in Huntingdon and Luther 
from his cloister at Erfurt. It ever sounds 
the perpetual summons of God. “Come 
out from among them, and be ye separate, 
and touch not the unclean thing.” Has it 
not come to you? Strange, if it has not. 
Yet, if it has, let nothing hinder your 
obedience; strike your tent, and follow 
where the God of glory beckons; and in 
that word “Come,’ understand that He is 
moving on in front, and that if you would 
have His companionship you must follow. 
F. B. Meyer. 


Thursday, 5th. Thou art my portion, O 
Lorp. Ps. cx1ix. 57. 


When thou hast God for thy portion thou 


‘hast more than all else put together. In 


Him every want is met, whether in life or 
in death. With God for thy portion thou 
art rich indeed, for He will supply thy 
need, comfort thy heart, assuage thy grief, 
guide thy steps, be with thee in the dark 
valley, and then take thee home to enjoy 
Him as thy portion forever. 
enough,” said Esau (Gen. xxxiii. 9). This 
is the best thing a worldly man can say, 
but Jacob replies, “I have all things” (Gen. 
xxxui. 11), which is a note too high for 
carnal minds.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Friday, 6th. My soul thirsteth for thee. 
Ps. lait. rz. 

All souls do. Weare all crying out for 
the living God, only the difference between 
us is that some of us know what it is we 
want, and that some of us do not. Blessed 
are they who can say, “Thou art my God”; 
and who can add, “My soul thirsteth for 
thee,” in Whom, and in Whom only, is the 
fountain at which we can all slake our 
thirst and be satisfied—Alexrander Mac- 
laren. 


Saturday, 7th. He calleth his own sheep — 


by name. John x. 3. : 
The Son of God... . loved me and gave 
himself for me. Gal. ii. 20. 


“I have @ 
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The size of God’s family does not affect 
the preciousness of the individual soul. The 
one sheep is not lost in the flock—J. H. 
Jowett. 


Sunday, 8th. Come over into Macedonia, 
and help us. Acts xvi. 9. 


Through midnight gloom from Macedon 
The cry of myriads as of one, 
The voiceful silence of despair, 
Is eloquent in awful prayer; 
The soul’s exceeding bitter cry, 
“Come o’er and help us, or we die.” 


How mournfully it echoes on! 

For half the earth is Macedon; 

These brethren to their brethren call, 

And by the love which loved them all, 

And by the whole world’s Life they cry, 
“Oh ye that live, behold we die!” 


By other sounds the world is won 
Than that which wails from Macedon! 
The roar of gain is round it rolled, 
Or men unto themselves are sold, 
And cannot list the alien cry, 

“OQ hear and help us; lest we die!” 


Yet with that cry from Macedon 
The very car of Christ rolls on; 
“T come; who would abide My day 
In yonder wilds prepare My way; 
My voice is crying in their cry: 

“ ‘Felp ye the dying, lest ye die.’ ” 
Jesu, for men of man the Son, 
Yea, Thine the cry from Macedon; 
O, by the kingdom and the power 
And glory of Thine advent hour, 
Wake heart and will to hear their cry; 
Help us to help them, lest we die! 


—Selected. 


Monday, oth. With purpose of heart 
. cleave unto the Lord. Acts. £1. 23. 
Find your purpose and fling your life 
out to it, and the loftier your purpose is, the 
more sure you will be to make the world 
richer with every enrichment of yourself. 
—Phillips Brooks. 


Tuesday, roth. Rise, take up thy bed, 
and walk. John v. 8. 

Why was he to take up his bed? Be- 
cause, as someone has beautifully said, there 
is to be no provision made for the relapse. 
Oh, how many of us have made that pro- 
vision in the past! Yes, we will get up, 
but we will have the bed ready for a re- 
lapse. So far as you are able, make it ‘im- 
possible, by the absoluteness of your sur- 
render and consecration, ever to get back. 
Step clean out upon God.—G. Campbell 
Morgan. 
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Wednesday, 11th. All his benefits. Ps. 
Cine 

I was walking along one winter’s night, 
hurrying toward home, with my little 
maiden at my side. Said she :— 

“Father, I am going to count the stars.” 

mVienyanwiellwaalincaid ms conornc 

By-and-by I heard her counting—“Two 
hundred and twenty-three, two hundred 
and twenty-five.” 

“Oh, dear,” she said, “I had no idea 
there were so many.” 

Ah! dear friend, I sometimes say, “Now, 
Master, I am going to count the benefits.” 

Soon my heart sighs, not with sorrow, 
but burdened with such goodness, and I 
say to myself, “I had no idea that there 
were so many.’—Mark Guy Pearse. 


Thursday, 12th. How great is thy good- 
ness, which thou hast laid up for them that 
fear thee. Ps. xxi. 19. 

I cried unto the Lorp with my voice, and 
he heard me out of his holy hill. Ps. iii. 4. 

God’s bounties are “laid up” for us: not 
entrusted to us to store away according to 
our own devices—but they remain in His 
keeping—hence the necessity for our “cry” 
to Him. The younger son who obtained his 
portion en bloc soon “wasted his substance.” 
The Lord knows His children too well to 
put the control of their blessings into their 
own hands. But when need arises we have 
only to “cry unto the Lord,” and the supply 
is close at hand, ready to be dispensed. 
—Selected. 

Friday, 13th. 
CH, IS AURER, He 

There are a great many times in our lives 
when “our strength is to sit still.’ Mo- 
tion is good in its time, but so is meditation, 
so is quiet study, so is patient waiting on 
God. Ifa bucket is to be filled from a spout 
of water, the best place for that bucket is 
to keep it under the stream until it is full. 
We soon run empty of grace, and need re- 
plenishing, need to be “filled unto all the 
fullness of God.”—Theodore L. Cuyler. 


Thew strength is to sit 


Saturday, 14th. Fear ye not; stand still, 
and see the salvation of the Lorp....I 
will sing unto the Lorn, for he hath tri- 
umphed gloriously. Ex. xiv. 13; xv. I. 

If we could always look upon a difficult 
crisis as an occasion of bringing out on our 
behalf the sufficiency of Divine grace it 
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would enable us to preserve the balance of 
our souls and to glorify God, even in the 
deepest waters.—Selected. 


Sunday, 15th. J will stand upon my 
watch, and set me upon the tower, and will 
watch to see what he will say unto me, 
and what I shall answer when I am ‘re- 
proved. Hab, u. Tf. 

The prophet in the above text is taking 
his place as a watchman upon the tower and 
listening for some message from his Master. 
It is evident that he expects some word of 
reproof, It is the pose of a humble and con- 
trite heart which knows its unworthiness 
and has no’plea but mercy. And yet how 
strange that the answer which comes in 
the next verse and indeed throughout all 
the vision that follows has in it no accent 
of reproof, but is all ‘grace and love, urtil, 
in the closing paragraph the prophet rises to 
the loftiest notes of joy and praise, and the 
climax is, “I will rejoice in the Lorp, I will 
joy in the God of my salvation.’ Let us 
not be afraid to take the lowest place at 
the footstool of mercy and to be ready to 
listen and “hear what God the Lorp will 
‘speak: for he will speak peace unto his 
people.’—A. B. Simpson. 


Monday, 16th. Thou shalt love the Lorp 
thy God with all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might. Deut. vi. 
5. 

The true measure of loving God is to 


love Him without measure.—Selected. 
Tuesday, 17th. Thou... . restrainest 
prayer before God. Job «xv. 4. 


God’s ships of treasure sail upon the sea 
Of boundless love, of mercy infinite; 
To change their course, retard their on- 
ward way, 
Nor wind nor wave hath might, 


Prayer is the tide for which the vessels 
wait, 
Ere they can come to port; and if it be 
The tide is low, then how canst thou expect 
The treasure ships to see? 
—Selected. 


Wednesday, 18th. Thy lovingkindness is 
better than life.. Ps. lxiu. 3. 

Life is good mainly as the field upon 
which God’s lovingkindnesses may be mani- 
fested and grasped. It is like the white 
sheet on which the beam of light is thrown, 
worth nothing in itself, worth everything as 
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the medium for the manifestation of that 
lustrous light. It is like a painted window, 
only a poor bit of glass till the sunshine 
gleams behind it, and then it flashes up 
into rubies and purple and gold. Life is 
best when through life there filters or 
flashes on us the brightness of the loving- 
kindness of the Lord.—Alexander Mac- 
laren. 


Thursday, roth. O Lord Gob, thou know- 
est. Ezek. xxxvit. 3. 


We may be sure of the facts of the Chris- 
tian life without being able to explain them. 
Little children know that their parents love 
them long before they can explain what 
love is or use the word “parents.” The 
blind man knew that he saw, even though 
he could not answer the questions of the 
Sanhedrim. Paul knew that he had had a 
great experience, though whether it was “in 
the body, I know not, or whether out of the 
body,’’ he said, “I know not; God knoweth.” © 
It is a great comfort to know that it is not 
absolutely necessary to understand every- 
thing intellectually before we can know any- 
thing about it. If only we know that we 
have experienced it, we need not worry 
about the method of it. “God knoweth.” 
-—J. R. Miller. 


Friday, 2oth. Moses said unto God, Who 
am I that I should .... bring forth the 
children of Israel out of Egypt? .... 
Behold, when I come unto the children of 
Israel. ... what shall I say unto them? 
.... But, behold, they will not believe me, 
nor hearken unto my voice ,... Iam slow 
of speech. Ex. wi. 11, 13; tv. I. Io. 

How many a Christian pilgrim would 
never have seen anything of the spiritual 
manna, and the spiritual stream from the 
rock, had God listened to him when, with 
fear and trembling, he besought Him not to 
lead him into a desertl—F. W. Krum-_ 
macher. 


Saturday, 21st. Jf any man serve me, let 
him follow me; and where I am, there shall 
also my servant be. John wii. 26. 

Every duty, even the least, involves the 
whole principle of obedience. And little 
obediences lead into great. The duties of 
home are a discipline for the ministry of 
heaven.—Selected. 


Sunday, 22nd.* Blessed are the dead 
*Mr. D. L. Moody’s ‘Coronation Day,”’ 1899. 
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which die in the Lord from henceforth: 
Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labors; and their works do fol- 
low them. Rev. xiv. 13. 

A wayfarer passed by where a brook rip- 
pled over the pebbles of its bed, keeping 
the verdure green upon its banks, blessing 
the meadows it bordered, and giving pleas- 
ure to birds, and beasts and men. The 
weyfarer passed by again—the brook had 
failed. The burning summer’s sun had 
lifted it up to the skies, and though its 
identity as a brook was lost, it still helped 
to bless the land with grateful shadow or 
shower. So righteous lives, like that of 
Enoch, bless the world in their earthly 
course, and being translated to Heaven, 
_ their memory and example live on to com- 
fort, and refresh, it may be, many genera- 
tions.— Selected. 


Monday, 23rd. (Elijah) said, Fill four 
barrels with water, and pour it on the burnt 
sacrifice, and on the wood .... Wo it the 
second time..... Do it the third time. 1 
Kings xviii. 33, 34. 

Few of us have faith like this! We are 
not so sure of God that we dare to pile dif- 
ficulties in His way. We all try our best to 
make it easy for Him to help us. Yet 
what Elijah had, we too may have, by 
prayer and fasting—F. B. Meyer. 


Tuesday, 24th. Thou shalt call his name 
JESUS: for he shall save lis people from 
their sins. Matt. 1. 21. 

If there is one word above another that 
will swing open the eternal gates, it is the 
name of Jesus. There are a great many 
passwords down here, but that will be the 
countersign up above. Jesus Christ is the 
“Open Sesame” to heaven. Any one who 
tries to climb up some other way is a thief 
and a robber. And when we get in what a 
joy above every other joy we can think of, 
will it be to see Jesus Himself, and to be 
with Him continually !—D. L. Moody. 


Wednesday, 25th. Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men. Luke wu. 14. 

- The angels sang “Glory to God in the 
highest.” But I look around, and what see 
I in the wide, wide world? .... I see the 
heathen bowing before their idols; I see 
tyranny lording it over the bodies and souls 
of men; I see a worldly race pursuing mam- 
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mon; I see ambition riding like Nimrod 
over the land, God forgotten, His name 
dishonored. And was this all that made the 
angels sing “Glory to God in the highest’? 
Ah! no; there are brighter days approach- 
ing. 

They sang, “Peace on earth.” But I hear 
still the clarion of war, and the cannon’s 
horrid roar. And whilst I see wars to the 
ends of the earth, am I to believe that this 
was all the angels expected? Ah! no; the 
angels’ song is big with prophecy; it trav- 
aileth in birth with glories. A few more 
years, and we shall see why angels sang. 
A few more years and Christ the Lord will 
come again, and when He cometh He shall 
cast the idols from their thrones. He shall 
dash down every fashion of heresy and 
every shape of idolatry. He shall reign 
from pole to pole with illimitable sway. 
No strife shall vex Messiah’s reign, no blood 
shall then be shed)... . The day is com- 
ing when the lion shall eat straw like the 
ox, when the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid; when the weaned child shall: put 
his hand upon the cockatrice’s den and play 
with the asp. The hour approacheth. The 
first streaks of the sunlight have made glad 
the age in which we live. Lo, He comes, 
for Whom we look with joyous expectation, 
Whose coming shall be glory to His re- 
deemed, and confusion to His enemies. 
Ah! brethren, when the angels sang this 
song there was an echo through the long 
aisles of a glorious future. And the echo 
was :— 

“Hallelujah! Christ the Lord 
God Omnipotent shall reign.” 


—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Thursday, 26th. Lo, J am with you alway. 
Matt. xxviii. 20. 

Jesus of Nazareth is something more than 
the Christ of history—a blessed memory; 
or the Christ of prophecy—a sublime hope; 
He is the Christ of to-day, and of every 
day, a living reality in, our lives, -a very 
present help in time of need. Faith lays 
hold upon Him as One Who is ever with 
us. He is the close Companion of our daily 
lives. We walk the hard hill roads of life 
with burning hearts, because He bears us 
company. We pass through valleys or death 
shades with fearless step, led by His in- 
visible hand. In the glory of His presence, 
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toi! and pain are transfigured—James M. 
Campbell. 


Friday, 27th. To-morrow shall be as this 
day, and much more abundant. Is. lvi. 12. 

We live by days. They are the leaves 
folded back each night in the great volume 
that we write. They are our autobiography. 
Each day takes us not newly, but as a tale 
continued. It finds us what yesterday left 
us; and as we go on, every day is telling to 
every other day truths about us, showing 
the kind of being that is to be handed on to 
it, making of us something better or some- 
thing worse, as we decide—J. F. W. Ware. 


Saturday, 28th. Whatsoever a man sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap. Gal. v1. 7. 


The value of the future depends entirely 
upon the value attached to to-day. There 
is no magic in the years to come; nothing 
can bloom in those fairer fields save that 
which is sown to-day.—Selected. 


Sunday, 29th. This same Jesus. Acts 


Oy BOE 


He has not changed through all the years. 
We know 

That He remembers still the weight of woe 

Which once oppressed Him, and the lonely 
way 

Through which His tired feet journeyed day 
by day, 

The pain He bore, the weariness and strife, 

The toil and care of His own human life. 


He has not passed into the glory-land 

Forgetful of our lives; His gentle hand 

Is still outstretched to reach our need, as 
when 

On earth He cared for all the cares of men, 

And in His heart of sympathy and grace 

For all the “heavy-laden” found a place. 
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He is as near to human hearts to-day 
As when He journeyed on the earthly way ; 
So near that all our wants are known to 


Him, 

So near that, though our faith, grown cold 
and dim, 

Fails oftentimes to grasp the truth, He 
knows 


The secret story of our hidden woes. 

And, through His manhood, understanding 
all 

The power of our temptation, as we call _ 

Out of the depths of weakness, on His 
name— 

Not as a far-off God, but still the same— 

Kind, pitiful, He bends to help and bless, 

And hides our failures by His righteous- 


ness. 
—Edith Hickman Divall. 


Monday, 30th. Inasmuch as ye did it not 
to one of the least of these, ye did it not to 
me. Matt. xxv. 45. : 

The spectre that I am most afraid of at 
the last is the spectre of lost opportunities. 
The keenest regrets that I feel to-day are 
born of neglected duties—of neglect to do 
all that I might have done for the sick, the 
sad, the suffering and the sinning, above all, 
for the immortal souls that are now beyond 
my reach.—Theodore L. (uyler. ; 


Tuesday, 31st. My times are in thy hand. 
Ps. 4454. 15. 

We are only called upon to live by the 
moment. God does not bid us bear the bur- 
dens of to-morrow, or next week, or next 
year. And through years of long to-mor- 
rows it will be but the same thing to do, 
leaving the future always in God’s hands, 
sure that He can care for it better than we. 
This is the rest of faith, whose heavenly 
calmness no storms disquiet—Selected. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR GLOPICS. 
; Ida Q. Moulton. 


LESSONS FROM AN OLD LOVE STORY—THE BOOK 


OF RUTH. 


(December 8, Ruth ii. 10-20.) 


“Love that giveth in full store 
Aye receives as much and more— 
Love, exacting nothing back, 

» Never knoweth any lack.” 


Such was the love of Ruth for Naomi; 
such is always unselfish love. 


“Love that asketh love again 
Finds the barter naught but pain, 
Love compelling love to pay, 
Sees him bankrupt every day.” 

Such was Orpah’s love for Naomi; such 
is always selfish love. Ruth’s unselfish 
love led her into happiness and immortal 
fame; Orpah’s selfish love led her back into 
idolatry and obscurity.. Happiness and 
satisfaction are nowhere else to be found 
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but in unselfish love and personal sacrifice 
for God and man. 


* * * * * 


Why did Boaz, in his first interview with 
Ruth, recognize in her a true child of “the 
Lorp God of Israel’? Because what she 
was, “thundered” far above what she said. 
‘God pity those whose words are the louder. 

Why did Ruth say to Naomi, “All that 
thou sayest unto me I will do”? Because 
Ruth loved her mother and believed her to 
be her wisest counselor. Alas for the girl 
who does not obey a God-fearing mother. 

Why did Naomi say-to Ruth, “Sit still, 


my daughter, until thou know how the mat-. 


tet will fall’? Because Naomi believed 
that their lives were in God’s hands. Sad 
indeed are the mistakes of those who go 
ahead of God’s will. 


3 Ok * * * 


The exaltation of Ruth the gleaner to the 
wifehood of the rich, influential and Chris- 
tian gentleman, Boaz, is another everyday 
evidence of how the providences of God 
will enter the private affairs of the most 
humble families. Ruth’s love and devotion, 
shown to her mother-in-law by going out to 
gather food for her, best fitted the maiden 
to reign as queen in the rich household of 
-Boaz. There is no mistake about it, suc- 
cess is sure to those who “choose the good 
‘part.’ Your circle of influence may seem 
small, it may be cramped by circumstance, 
‘but if you are in the line of God’s will, He 
is watching you; He knows where you are 
and when you are ready He will send for 
you. 

eo ek * x * 


The loves of Orpah and Ruth are not 
‘uncommon in our religious life. “Orpah 
kissed her mother-in-law, but Ruth clave 
unto her.’ Millions to-day love Christ 
enough even to kiss the ground that His 
dear feet have trod, if that were possible, 
yet do not love Him well enough to leave 
all and cleave unto Him. It is one thing 
to love and forsake; quite another to love 
and endure. Weare all doing one or the 
other. Who are among the forsakers? Are 
you? Am I? Who are among the cleavers? 
Are you? Am I? God help us to consider 
these questions seriously, even to the 
minutest detail of our everyday life. 
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CONFIDENT TESTIMONY FOR CHRIST. 


> 


(December 15, Luke xii. 11, 12; Acts iv. 13-33.) 


“And they took knowledge of them (Peter 
and John ‘unlearned’ and ‘ignorant’) that 
they had been with Jesus.” The presence 
of Christ in the heart cannot be concealed. 
Men may profess Him in all the ways 
known to the clerical profession, and pass 
for “pretty good kind of people,” but if 
Christ is in them, He will be seen. No 
power in earth or heaven can hide Him. 
As well try to pour kerosene upon a flame 
and not expect combustion, as to hide Christ 
in the heart. The smallest details of our 
lives appeal to Him, each saying, “Come 
forth.” Did you ever know or hear of that 
call remaining unheeded? 


The writer recently overheard the fol- 
lowing remark, in a conversation between 
two men who were discussing politics: 
“Whatever he says goes. He’s a good, 
clean fellow and we'd better vote for him.” 
The world demands in all its affairs men 
of decision, men that know whereof they 
speak. It has no use for weaklings or 
double-minded men. Since the religion of 
Jesus Christ towers infinitely high above 
our secular affairs, and yet is a part of 
them, there is a demand also in our re- 
ligious life for men who will speak out 
boldly for Christ. “Secret service” men 
may render valuable service in the king- 
doms of this world, but there is no place 
for them in the kingdom of heaven. 


* * * * * 


The Missionary Herald tells the story of 
a woman who came to a missionary at 
Bangalore, and begged him to prevent a 
certain native Christian from praying for 
her. When asked how she knew he was 
praying, she replied: “I used to perform 
my worship to the idols quite comfortably, 
but for some time past I have not been able 
to do so. Besides, he told me at one time 
that he was praying for my family, and now 
my son and two daughters have become 
Christians. If he goes on praying, he may 
make me become a Christian, too. He is 
always bringing things to pass when he 
prays.” God grant that the world may give 
such confident testimony of our prayers. 
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An earthquake was passing over arcertain 
village. The inhabitants became much ex- 
cited and alarmed, all but a saintly old lady, 
who remained perfectly calm. When she 
was asked if she were not afraid, she re- 
plied, “No, I rejoice to know that I have a 
God that can shake the world.’ Her confi- 
dence in God was steadfast and sure; 
therefore in time of danger, her conduct 
and testimony were fearless. 


THE MAGNIFICAT: A CHRISTMAS SONG. 


9 


(December 22, Luke i. 46-55 ) 


The keynote of the Magnificat is joy, and 
no wonder, when hope, love, peace, good- 
will and holiness were to be born into a 
world crowded full of everything but these 
things. You say, Who wouldn’t sing at the 
thought of mothering the salvation of the 
world? Could you, had you been in the 
circumstances of the Virgin Mary? Joy 
was her crown of rejoicing, but it rested 
upon the cross of “trouble” which her pure 
virgin soul bore through anxious days and 
weary nights. Sorrow’s notes may be 
sharp, keen and clear, but oh, how wonder- 
fully they are softened by looking up to 
their source and magnifying the name of 
their Author ! 


The Magnificat is a glory song of hu- 
mility and gratitude, and the wonderful 
visions it reveals, fall upon sightless eyes, 
if they fail to deepen our humility and 
rouse our gratitude. Earth’s deepest hap- 
piness and heaven’s highest joys spring 
from these two fruits of the Spirit, because 
the Saviour of the world sanctified them at 
His birth. Born as He was in a manger 
among the lowly, of peasant parentage, yet 
men and angels burst into grateful glory 
songs as the news of His birth spread from 
earth to heaven. Mary began the song; 
Zacharias and Elizabeth joined her; the 
angels echoed it, while the godly Simeon 
was so overwhelmed with gratitude at the 
sight of the Babe that he was ready to de- 
part and be with his fathers. 


* * * * * 
Human language never seems so im- 


perfect, human talents so small, as when 
one tries to give expression to the wonder- 
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ful glory that surrounds the birth of our 
blessed Saviour. We feel as the little 
Alaskan girl did, as she stood rapt in ad- 
miration of a beautiful sunset. When her 
teacher suggested that she try to put the 
scene upon canvas, she exclaimed, “Oh, I 
can’t draw glory!” The glorious beauty of 
Mary’s song is beyond the telling. Mu- 
sicians, poets, artists and scholars have 
tried, but in vain, to give expression to the 
ineffable glory that filled the Virgin’s heart, 
as her pure soul magnified the Lord for 
doing such great things unto His hand- 
maiden. : 


* * * * * 


The Magnificat is being worked out ‘in 
the lives of men and women to-day, for the 
Lord doth regard our low estate; He is 
doing great things for us; His mercy is 
upon us and the strength of His arm is 
about us; He is exalting men of low de- 
gree, and filling the hungry with the bread 
of life. In great mercy He is helping His 
children; He hath indeed made a way so 
that 


“The feet of the humblest may walk in the 


field 
Where the feet of the Holiest have 
trod; 
This, this, is the marvel to mortals re- 
vealed 


When the silvery trumpets of Christmas 
have pealed, 
That mankind are the children of God.” 


FOREIGN MISSIONS: THE COMING TRIUMPH 
OF THE CROSS. H 


(December 29, Isaiah xi. 1-10.) 


No more inspiring words for missionary — 
work can be found outside the Bible than 
those uttered by William Carey: “Expect 
great things from God. Attempt great 
things for God.” The optimistic view of 
the triumph of the cross is the right view, 
because we know He wills that His knowl- 
edge should fill the earth and shall not “the 
Judge of all the earth” will rightly? There 
are some of God’s willings that we cannot 
have clear, positive convictions upon, but 
filling the earth with Hid knowledge is not 
one of them, 

“For lo, already on the hills 
The flags of dawn appear; 


Gird up your loins, ye prophet souls, 
Proclaim the day is near.” 


a 
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We can help “cover the earth” with “the 
knowledge of God” through individual con- 
secration coupled with individual effort. 
Archimedes wanted a fulcrum on which to 
place his lever. Then he said he could move 
the world. Every unconverted soul is a ful- 
crum, “the Spirit of the Lord” is the lever, 
but where are the Archimedes? In China, 
India, Africa and the Isles of the sea. But 
oh, how few there are there compared with 
those who remain at home. Every soul 
fulcrum on this earth living in darkness, 
sin and misery throws back upon us the 
responsibility and obligation of connecting 
ourselves with the Spirit lever, and then 
lifting. God help us to do it! 

How can we hasten the coming of the 
cross? 

1. By prayer. “Every missionary biogra- 
phy tells the same story. Prayer has been 
the preparation for every new triumph, and 
so if greater triumphs and successes lie 
before us, more fervent and faithful pray- 
ing must be their forerunner and herald.” 

'2. By our gold. “The great problem we 
have now on hand is the Christianizing of 
the money power of the world. The tide- 
wave in the money power can as little be 
resisted, when God brings it on, as the 
tides of the sea.” 

* * * * * 

A missionary was once asked to give in 
one sentence a proof that the cross of 
Christ would eventually triumph. This is 
what he said: “When I arrived at the 
Fiji group, my first duty was to bury the 
hands, arms, feet, and heads of eighty 
victims whose bodies had been roasted and 
eaten in a cannibal feast. I lived to see 
those very cannibals who had taken part in 
that inhuman feast gathered about the 
Lord’s table.” “The wolf also shall dwell 
with the lamb, and the leopard lie down 
with the kid... . and a little child shall 
lead them... . for the earth shall be full 
of the knowledge of the Lorn, as the waters 
cover the sea.” 


SONGS OF THE HEART. I. WHAT IS TRUE 
BLESSEDNESS ? 
(January 5, Psalmi.; Matthew v. 3-12.) 


“Seems to me it’s pretty cold, and the 
-yind is keen and sharp,” complained a wo- 


.north veranda. 
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man, who was sitting in the shade on the 
“Everybody who passes 
calls it a nice day, but when you.get out 
into it, it’s cold and raw.” “Of course -it 
is,’ called her husband from the yard, 
“when you are sitting in the shade on the 
north side of the house.’ Come out here’ 
into the sunshine; the yard is full of it.” 
One might as well expect to get into, a 
perspiration sitting on an iceberg, as ex- 
pect to realize true blessedness with a com- 
plaining spirit. Everything God has made 
or does is ordained to bring us blessings, 
but if we put on blue glasses, wrap shad- 
ows about us and drearily sit on the north 
side of life, how can we expect to know 
much about blessedness? 


K * * *K * 


It is a satisfying comfort to feel that 


'Christ’s sermon on blessedness was spoken 


to the hearts of His hearers, apparently 
ignoring their external surroundings. He 
says blessedness comes from humility, 
mourning, meekness and desire for holiness, 
from mercy, purity of heart, and a desire 
to make life easy for others, from self- 
sacrifice. and persecutions. How Christ’s 
view of blessedness, encourages, rests and 
strengthens us all, because it is within 
reach of all. Wisdom or fame alone can- 
not merit it; money or good works alone 
cannot purchase it; talent or power alone 
cannot gain it. Like His glorious salvation, 
blessedness is full and free to all whose 
hearts are right in the sight of God. 

* * x. * * 

James Chalmers, the martyr missionary 
of New Guinea, said: “Recalling the 
twenty-one years of my missionary life, 
give me its shipwrecks, give me its stand- 
ing in the face of death, give it me sur- 
rounded with savages with spears and clubs, 
give it me back with spears and clubs flying 
about me, with the club knocking me to 
the ground,—give it me back and I will 
still be your missionary.” The word sacri- 
fice should never be used in Christ’s ser- 
vice. The inevitable result of full conse- 
cration is blessedness. 

True blessedness is the exultation that 
fills the soul when you have done the best 
you can for Jesus. The true secret of 
blessedness is found in service. “My Father 
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worketh hitherto, and I work,” said Christ. 


It is a great blessing to have daily duties . 


calling us. It is a greater blessing to have 
brain and strength to answer them, but the 
greatest blessing comes through an earnest, 
willing desire to find out what God is 
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doing in this world and then “lending Him 
a hand.” Christ's work is a blessed work. 
Who of us that have had a taste of it can 
gainsay it? Now, if His work is a blessed 
work, does it not hold to reason that the 
doing of it must bring blessedness? 


DEVOTIONAL STUDIES IN THE SUNDAY SCHeGe@ 
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RevicF“B, Meyer, Doo. 


RUTH’S WISE CHOICE. 
(December 8, Ruth i. 14-22 ) 


Ruth means Rose. This young girl, for 


whom, though she knew it not, so great 


a destiny was waiting, was the Rose of 
Moab. Her home was beyond that ram- 
part of the mountains of Moab, clearly 
visible from Jerusalem, and at the foot of 
which, on the western slope, the Dead Sea 
shimmered. Like her country-woman, 
Orpah, she had married a Hebrew husband; 
and the two girls had become sisters-in- 
law through marriage with the sons of 
Elimelech and Naomi. From the first, the 
two young men had but a precarious tenure 
on life, for Mahlon means pining, and 
Chilion consumption. 
vations, which the successive famines of 
the days of the Judges had inflicted on 
them, had sown the seeds of premature 
death in the men of this family of Hebrew 
emigrants, for after ten years’ sojourn in 
that foreign land it is recorded of Naomi, 
that she “was left of her two sons and her 
husband.” She felt that the Almighty had 
dealt very bitterly with her, not knowing 
that by this shadowed path, she was being 
brought to the greatest joy of her life; and 
she may have realized that her troubles 
had come upon her because, instead of 
trusting God to provide for them, her hus- 
band and she had taken the path of ex- 
pediency in going down to Moab, where 
they had sacrificed their religious privileges 
for bread. It was under these circumstances 
that she arose to return from the country 
of Moab to Bethlehem, her native town. 
The place where the decision was prob- 
ably made. Selling their little property, con- 


Evidently the pri- 


sisting of their simple household goods, 
the three widows, two of them still young, 
commenced the toilsome journey towards 
the land of Judah. Throughout the scorch- 
ing day they climbed the mountain road, 
till probably they reached the summit of the 
pass, and stood where on the one hand they 
caught their last view of the valleys of 
Moab, and on the other, their first view of 
Canaan. Here it was probably a halt was 
made and Naomi addressed the two young 
women in the touching words of ver. 8, etc. 

How many similar spots there are in the 
world, where the same high call has come, 
as it came to these young women. To one 
it has been “the savour of life unto life,” 
to another “of death unto death.’  Per- 
haps you can point to the place where you 
made your choice, where you definitely 
forsook the broad way for the narrow one, 
where you finally turned your back on 
Moab and your face to the New Jerusalem. 

The contrast between Ruth's choice and 
Orpah’s. The same words were addressed 
to them both, and at first their answer was 
identical. They said unto Naomi, “Surely 
we will return with thee unto thy people.” 
But probably the elder woman detected a 
weakening in Orpah’s tone and ‘manner; 
and she set herself further to alter her 
resolve. 

Naomi’s first argument was based on the 
ties of family, go, return each to her 
mother’s house; her second was based on 
the natural desire of a lonely woman to 
have a home and husband of her own; the 
third argument, which was reserved for 
Ruth, was drawn from the solemn associa- 
tions of religion (ver. 15). But Orpah suc- 
cumbed to the second. To find rest in 
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the house of a husband seemed _all-im- 
portant, and after kissing her mother-in- 
law, she went back to her people and her 
god Chemosh with the terrible rites of his 
worship. Her choice was made, the die 
cast, the Rubicon crossed. 

Thus is it in life. Two girls or lads have 
played in the same sports, sat together in 
the same school, have been sharers in many 
of the earlier of life’s experiences, and 
then suddenly there comes a break. The 
brook widens till it becomes a river, and 
the lives get further and further apart till 
a mile of water separates those who once 
reached hands across the laughing brook. 
One thief goes upward to Paradise, whilst 
the other goes to darkness and despair. 

The phrasing m which Ruth expressed 
her choice. There is nothing in human 
literature more beautiful. “Entreat me 
not to leave thee, or to return from follow- 
ing after thee.” Then with the passion of 
her affectionate soul, the young girl 
enumerated the ties by which she was 
bound to her mother-in-law: (1) The tie 
of a common purpose,—“Whither thou 
goest, I will go.” (2) The tie of a com- 
mon home and lot,—‘“Where thou lodgest, 
I will lodge.’ (3) The tie of a common 
nationality—“Thy people shall be my 
people.” (4) The tie of a common re- 
licion—“Thy God my God.” (5) The tie 
ofa common grave—“Where thou diest, 
wiil I die, and there will I be buried.” 

Here was “a steadfast mind” indeed, 
which forbade further expostulation. Na- 
omi saw that it was useless to try to shake 
her resolution, and so she left speaking 
unto her, and they two went together until 
they came to Bethlehem. When we are 
steadfast our companions leave us alone! 

Let us adopt to Christ the words which 
Ruth spoke to Naomi. “Where Thou goest, 
my blessed Lord, thither I will go, though 
it be to Calvary. Where Thou lodgest, 
though Thou hast nowhere to lay Thy 
head, there will 1 lodge. Thy Cross shall 
be my cross; Thy grave my grave; Thy 
risen life mine. Death shall only be the 
means of uniting me more closely to Thee, 
my Alpha and Omega, my First and Last. 


Gotpen Text: Thy people shall be my 
people, and: thy God my God. Ruth 1. 16. 


handled the Word of Life. 
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THE BOY SAMUEL. 


(December 15, 1 Samuel iii. 1-21.) 


Samuel was not a prophet in the sense 
of foretelling the long future, and was not 
possessed of Isaiah’s genius and eloquence; 
his only contribution to his age was a 
saintly character, and it was by the saint- 
liness, the moral grandeur of his character, 
that he arrested the ruin of his people. The 
noblest gift that any of us can make to our 
fatherland or age is an undefiled char- 
acter and a stainless life. 

Tue TRANSITION oF A Younc Sout. For 
Samuel a great change was necessary and 
imminent. Up to this moment he had lived 
largely in the energy and motive-power of 
his mother’s intense religious life. It was 
needful that he should exchange the 
traditional for the experimental. His faith 
must rest, not on the assertions of 
another’s testimony, but on the fact that 
for himself he has seen, and tasted, and 
Not at second- 
hand, but at first, “the word of the Lorn” 
must come to him, and be passed on to all 
Israel. 

Probably this change comes to every one 
who desires and seeks after the best and 
richest life. You maybe the child of a 
pious home, where you were trained in the 
traditions of evangelical religion. You 
have been borne along by a blessed momen- 
tum. But suppose for a minute that that 
momentum should fail you. Have you come 
to apprehend Christ as a living reality for 
yourself? It may be that God, out of 
mercy to you, will break up and destroy 
the traditions and forms on which you 
have been relying, that the Eternal and 
Divine may stand forth apparent to your 
spiritual apprehension, and be taken by 
yourself for yourself, as though they were 
meant for you alone. It is a great hour in 
the history of a soul when the traditional, 
to which it has been habituated by long use 
and wont, is suddenly exchanged for the 
open vision of God. 

THE VISION OF THE YouNG Eyes. (1) 
When God came near His young servant, it 
seemed as though He placed His seal upon 
his faithfulness. Hitherto but small ser- 
vices had been required of him. To close 
and open the doors of the tabernacle; to 
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light the seven-branched candlestick in the 
late afternoon and supply it with pure 
olive oil every morning; to render little 
services to the aged priest, whether by day 
or night—such were the duties assigned 
to him and performed with punctilious care. 
It was meet that he who had shown him- 
self faithful in a very little, should have a 
larger and wider sphere assigned to him, 


(2), The vision came as night was be- 
ginning to yield to dawn; but “the lamp” had 
not yet gone “out in the temple of the Lorn, 
where the ark of God was.” Thrice he 
heard his name called softly, tenderly, lov- 
ingly, and made sure that Eli needed him, 
and thrice he sped across the intervening 
space to report himself. 

When God approaches us to reveal His 
Son to us, the tendency is always to speed 
with all haste to some place, or some 
spiritual adviser, where we suppose that 
the interpretation of the vision will be 
given. Young converts, for instance, are 


apt to say, “If only I could have my ques- _ 
tions answered by such a man of God, I 


am sure I should get blessing.” And thus 
they are kept in constant perturbation, re- 
peating Samuel’s vain experience—running 
to Eli and saying, “Surely you called me, 
and can interpret for me the vision and the 
voice.” 


(3) Eli was very wise in his treatment 
of the lad. He might have posed as the 
sole depository of the Divine secrets, might 
have warned the lad against listening to 
vain delusions, might have given way to 
ungoverned jealousy and suspicion, might 
have stood on the dignity and pride of 
office. If Eli had inherited the traditions 
of the priesthood merely he would have 
stood between that soul and God, hearing 
its confession, wielding over it a terror- 
izing influence, and directing it as in the 
place of God. But instead, without the 
slightest trace of hurt pride, he took the 
boy’s hand in his, and so to speak, led him 
into the Divine Presence, knowing full well 
that the seals of sacred office, which had 
been taken from himself, were about to be 
laid in those youthful palms. 

It is not the business of the Christian 
minister to lord it over the eager and 
aroused disciple, to demand confession, or 
offer absolution, but to say in effect: “Thou 
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needest more than we can give. God, and 
God only, can suffice thee. Go, and lie 
down again. Be quiet. Let thy soul wait 
still before God. Wait, for He will as- 
suredly come again. And it shall be, if 


H call, that thou shalt say, ‘Speak Lorn, 


for thy servant heareth.’” 

(4) The message entrusted to the lad 
was a very terrible one. We cannot won- 
der that he feared to show Eli the vision. 
With a beautiful modesty and reticence he 
set about the duties of the day, and opened 
as usual “the doors of the house of the 
Lorn.” It was not for him to blurt out 
the full thunder which had burst on him. 
This was another lovely trait in the boy’s 
character. But he had misread Eli; he did 
not realize that men like him will die, but 
not murmur—will resign themselves without 
a word of expostulation or defence, de- 
termined to know the worst, and when they 
know it, meekly answering: “It is the 
Lorp; let him do what seemeth him good.” 

(5) It is well to notice that “the Lorp 
revealed himself to Samuel in Shiloh by 
the word of the Lorn.” Let us not seek for 
revelations through dreams and visions, 
but by the Word of God. Nothing is more 
harmful than to contract the habit of lis- 
tening for voices, and sleeping to dream. 
All manner of vagaries comes in by that 
door. It is best to take in hand and read 
the Scriptures reverently, carefully, thought- 
fully, crying, “Speak, Lorp, for thy servant 
heareth.” And in response there will come 
one clear, defined, and repeated message, 
asseverated and accenuated with growing 
distinctness from every part of the in- 
spired volume. “This is the way, walk in 
it; this is My will, do it; this is My Word, 
speak it.” 

GoLDEN TExtT: 
servant heareth. 


* 


Speak, Lorn; 


I Samuel iti. 9. 


for thy 


CHRISTMAS LESSON. 


(December 22, Matthew ii. 1-12.) 


Tradition says that there were three’ wise 
men or magicians, who came on this star- 
led quest, and that their names were Mel- 
chior, Balthazar, and Caspar. The magi or 
magicians were a priestly caste among the 
Persians, not idolators in the sense of 
prostrating themselves before idols or im- 
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ages, but worshipers of fire, especially in the 
orb of day. 

What the “star” was,.it is impossible to 
say. Some, like Kepler, have thought that 
it was a special and unusual conjunction of 
three planets; others that they had dis- 
covered a new planet or fixed star; and 
others that they were led by the appearance 
of a comet or meteor in the quarter of the 
heavens that was specially allocated to the 
Jéwish nation. It has been supposed also 
that they were familiar with the prediction 
of one of their own number in far-away 
days (Num. xxiv. 17); and that this, as- 
sociated with some remarkable appearance 
in the midnight sky, led to their journey. 
But conjecture seems useless, and it is 
enough for us to remember that in these 
Eastern astronomers, we have the fore- 
runners of a noble line of scientific observers 
and explorers, who have combined rev- 
erence with research, and have been led by 
the faint light of nature into the presence 
of that Eternal Light, which is the beam 
or ray of the Divine Glory (Heb. i. 3 R. V.). 
Galileo, Copernicus, Kepler, Newton, Her- 
schel, were men of that type. When wis- 

*dom is really wise, it begins and ends 
with reverence (Prov. i. 7). The wise man 
is a humble man, because he recognizes that 
he is as a child, gathering pebbles on the 
shore of a boundless ocean, which stretches 
away to far horizons. 


Tue Wise MEN AND THE YOUNG.CHILD. 
(1) They felt that a little child’s nature 
might enshrine the great God. They knew 
God in nature, beheld Him in the splendor 
of sun and stars, felt His warm kiss in the 
sunbeam, worshiped before the chaste 
beauty of moon and stars; but they felt 
that there was a higher revelation to be 
given, and that the heart of man could never 
be satisfied, till the Word was made flesh 
and tabernacled amongst men (John i. 14). 
Men talk of worshiping God in nature; 
but there are terrible things in nature— 
thunderstorms, avalanches, dark forests, 
irresistable ‘cyclones, destructive tides, and 
we need One Whom we can see, touch, 
hear, and Who can tell us in our mother- 
tongue that God loves us. Knowing this, 
the wise men prepared their gifts as for a 
King, but in reality, they came to worship. 


(2) They were humble enough to ask 
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for further direction. In the pride of their 
superior knowledge, they might have said, 
“We are sufficient in ourselves, and will not 
ask for help from these unscientific, big- 
oted Jews.” If they had reasoned thus, 
they would never have reached Jerusalem 
with their inquiry. . Instead of this, they 
felt that God, Who had revealed so much 
to them, would not do needless miracles; 
but having given them ‘general directions, 
desired them to go at least as far as Jeru- 
salem for further instructions. God gives 
us the guidance of our-life, by supernatural 
means, where necessary; but He will leave 
us to use the ordinary methods of knowl- 
edge, where these are sufficient. He leads 
us to Jerusalem, but we must use the or- 
dinary sources of information when we 
arrive there, and so get direction for our 
further steps (See Acts xii. 12; 1 Sam. x. 
1-8). Science can bring us to a certain 
point, and then we need the direct and 
specific teaching of the Word of God (ver. 
5). If we obey the light we have, we 
shall get more as we need it. They de- 
parted from Jerusalem, knowing the gen- 
eral direction to Bethlehem, but not the 
house; the star, therefore, again appeared, 


to teach them what neither they nor any 


one else could have discovered. 

(3) They were great enough to wor- 
ship. If they had magnified their own 
importance, they would never have fallen 
down before a little Jew child to worship 
(ver. 11). But they were really great, and 
therefore humble and lowly in heart. The 
“gold” was an emblem of the supreme 
worth of His nature, the “frankincense” of 
the fragrance of His life, the “myrrh” to 
anoint Him for the burying (John xix. 39). 
These priceless gifts were probably sold by 
our Lord’s parents, and provided them with 
the money that supported them whilst in 
Egypt (ver. 13, 19). Let us be wise enough 
to bring our gifts to Christ, 7. e., our rey- 
erence, purity and faith (Rev. v. 12). 


HeERoD AND THE YOUNG CHILD. The Babe 
had a very different effect on the bad king, 
Herod the Great, who, murdering one after 
another of his relations, had waded to the 
throne through a sea of blood. He feared 
that a rival was born, who would wrest 
the kingdom from his hands. He knew 
that his subjects hated him, and that they 
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would desert him as soon as a prince was 
discovered who could lead a revolt. And 
if indeed the long-expected Messiah, the 
Anointed, “the Christ” (ver. 4) had been 
born, there was small chance of his being 
able to retain his kingdom. 

Notice the diverse effect of Christ’s ad- 
vent. The wise men rejoiced, although 
they belonged to another race; Herod was 
troubled, though he had no real cause for 
fear (John xviii. 37). Jerusalem was 
troubled, because she did not know the time 
of her visitation (Matt. xxiii. 37) : the chief 
priests and scribes evinced no sort of 
loyalty or interest towards their long-ex- 
pected Prince (Johni. 11). Panic and apathy 
are the two terms which express the at- 
titude of the chosen people. They feared 
for their peace, their comfort, their gains, 
and did not wish to be disturbed. The 
fire that softens wax, hardens clay; the 
sun that whitens linen, tans the hands that 
expose it; Christ is a savor of life or a 
savor of death; the pillar of fire lights the 
march of Israel, but involves the Egyptians 
in darkest gloom. 


Mary AND THE YOUNG CHILD. Herod 
asked “the time of the star,” that is, he 
wanted to know the probable age of the 
young Child, and therefore whether the 
menace to his power was imminent; he 
professed his desire to come and worship 
Him, but malice and treachery were in his 
heart. How different his attitude from that 
of Mary, who in a dream of love and won- 
der, was looking out on the world of things 
around her without fear. Herod’s nature 
was like the troubled sea when it cannot 
rest; her heart was like a tranquil lake 
embosomed in gaunt, shielding mountains, 
upon which the pure star of love shines 
through the dark hours. “They saw the 
young child with Mary his mother.” What 
an embrace was that! What a blessed 
oneness of trust and affection! Let us so 
clasp Christ to our heart at the same time 
that we worship Him as our God and 
Saviour (Luke i. 47). 

Herod and his race have passed away. 
On their graves are the imperishable words, 
“They are dead that sought the young 
child’s life” (ver. 20; Acts iv. 27): but the 
kingdom which Jesus founded, and the first 
subject of which was the Virgin-Mother, 
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is an evergrowing and everlasting one, 
which shall never be destroyed (Dan. vii. 
14). 

GoLDEN Text: Prepare your hearts unto 
the Lorn, and serve him only. rt Samuel vu. 


3: 
REVIEW. 


(December 29.) 


In ver. 1 of Psalm lxv., David calls for 
silence, and it is good as the year closes 
to pause and be still in order to review the 
past. The Psalm would furnish many topics 
for a reverent and thankful review of the 
weeks and months that lie behind us. But 
it will be better to concentrate our thought 
on the crown of goodness which God puts 
on the brow of the year as it departs. Let 
us recapitulate the golden texts of the pre- 
ceding quarter, and the lessons they 
brought. Each is like a jewel set in the 
golden crown of goodness, with which God 
encircles the year. 


Josuua i. 5. God’s Presence with Joshua, 
as he stepped up to take the place of Moses, 
was the guarantee that he would be enabled 
to finish the mighty task of settling Israel | 
in Canaan. That Presence is with us all. 
For each generation, and for all of us, the 
words are true, “Lo, I am with you all the 
days until the consummation of the age” 
(Matt. xxviii. 20). God Himself has said: 
“I will never, never let go your hand: I 
will never, never forsake you,’ so that we 
may fearlessly say, The Lord is my helper; 
I will not be afraid; what can man do to me 
(Heb. xiii. 5. 6). We have proved this to 
be true. Many a time has an Unseen 
Presence been with us, saving us out of our 
distresses (Is. Ixiii. 9). Alas, that we 
have so often rebelled and grieved His 
Holy Spirit! 

Psatm cvii. 7. “God led Israel about” 
(Ex. xiii. 17, 18). That phrase may be 
taken as applying to the whole Exodus- 
march. The cloud did not lead the Hebrew 
host by the direct route, but by many a 
devious path. Instead of entering Canaan ~ 
by the land of the Philistines, they were 
led through the desert for forty years, and 
then having conquered Eastern Palestine, 
entered by the Jordan passage. But it was 
a right path. So our path may have been 
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through many difficulties and vicissitudes, 
but as we review it, must we not confess 
that He hath done all things well? 


LUKE xi. 9. Some of us during the year 
have learned the meaning of prayer. We 
have asked, sought, and knocked, and have 
found that we have received, found, and 
been admitted. Others have had reason.to 
be glad that their prayers, which were 
selfish and evil, have not been answered. 
We asked for stones, snakes, and scorpions, 
being attracted by the gleam of their ex- 
ternal appearance! How gracious God was 
to withhold His hand! He gave us what 
we would have asked, had we known. 
Probably the time we have spent this year 
in learning to pray is the best spent time of 
all; yet what a small proportion is it in 
comparison with the hours spent on vanity 
and in intercourse with our fellows! 


Mart. xxv. 23. Caleb was rewarded with 
rulership over Hebron because he “ful- 
filled after the Lorp” (see Num. xxxii. 12, 
mano.) (Ch. lL) Kings xi 6, mare) The 
new way of making tunnels through the 
ground is to drive cylinders into it, and 
then excavate and build with brick. God 
is ever driving before us the cylinders of 
His purpose, but we must follow “hard after 
him.” In proportion as we are faithful in 
our sphere, however small, we are entrusted 
with power. In faith, we reckon on God; 
in faithfulness, God reckons on us. Have 
we failed Him this year, or does our Mas- 
ter say to us, as He reckons with us, “You 
have done well, you have been trustworthy 
in the management of a little; share your 
Master’s joy?” If this is the case, shall we 
not thank God for grace given to fulfil our 
opportunities ! 

Psa. Ixii. 7. Many a time have we sinned 
through ignorance and been suddenly en- 
trapped, then we have fled for refuge to 
the Saviour. He has never said Nay to us. 
The gates of His forgiveness and grace 
have always stood open to receive us. The 
way has been kept even and well lit, so that 
we have had no difficulty in finding and 
keeping it. A wish has indeed been enough 
to carry us to His heart. He has proved 
to be the Rock of our Strength and our 
Refuge. 

Josuua xxiv. 15. It may be that this 
year we have renewed our covenant with 
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God; or we have come across a Joshua, 
who has revolutionized our lives;' or we 
have seen a great religious movement sweep 
thousands into a decision for God. Which- 
ever of these has fallen to our happy ex- 
perience, it is enough to excite our very 
definite and glad thanksgivings. This is a 
jewel indeed in the crown of the year, and 
will make it a memorable one for all after 
life. If none of these experiences have 
befallen us, it is not too late to signalize 
the last hours of the year by putting away 
the vanities and idolatries of the former 
days and turning definitely to God (See 1 
Peter iv. 3)). 


Devt. iii. 22, We have been oppressed 
by Midian this year, 7 e., we have been 
overcome by our besetting sins; yet, when 
we have turned to the Lord with peni- 
tence and faith, when we have thrown 
down the altar of Baal and built instead 
an altar to Jehovah (Judg. vi. 25), it is 
wonderful how completely God has eman- 
cipated us from the yoke of our foes. 


Rom. xiv. 13. Possibly this year has been 
signalized by our determination to give up 
the use of strong drink for the sake of 
others; or to renounce some other habit, 
that we might make the path easier for 
some one else. We have been careful to 
do nothing and go nowhere for amusement, 
which would trip up some stumbling and 
halting friend. Perhaps this has enabled us 
to save some from falling. If so, what 
gratitude should be ours, that Christ has 
honored us by giving us a share in His 
Divine work of saving men! Even if we do 
not know of a case in which our example 
has been of use, at least it is a comfort to 
know, that we are more than ever before 
meet for the Master’s use (2 Tim. ii. 21). 


Epu. vi. 10. We have learned the unity of 
the Church, and understand why Paul, as 
he stood in the front firing-line, was so 
eager that the believers at Ephesus, many of 
them slaves, should stand fast against the 
host of wicked spirits by which they were 
threatened. We now see that the hosts of 
light are one, as the hosts of evil are; and 
that the victory of the whole army depends 
on each common soldier being strong and 
brave in his little personal conflict. We may 
be very thankful that the Lord takes into 
His army those who like Samson: have 
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failed Him once, but the hair of whose 
consecration has begun to grow again. 


Rutw i. 16 and 1 Sam. iii. 1-21. What 
cause for thankfulness, if like Ruth we have 
chosen Jehovah rather than Chemosh, 
Israel rather than Moab, Naomi rather than 
Orpah! What cause for gladness, if we 
have heard God’s call and answered as 
Samuel did! 


Luxe ii. 11. A week ago, we stood 
among the horned oxen and patient asses, 
and beheld “the mystery of godliness’— 
God manifest in the flesh. There is more 
cause for joy in this than in all beside. 
Indeed this is the keystone, the chief 
corner-stone of the entire fabric. Had 
Jesus not been born to be our Saviour, 
there would be no tidings of great joy for 
earth, no glory to God in the highest 
heavens. Dwell on the words, A Saviour! 
A Saviour which is Christ the Lord! A 
Saviour born, 7. e., within touch of our 
human nature at its lowliest and weakest 
point. 

Goodness crowns the year as it passes 
into Eternity, and will crown all coming 
years, wherefore be of good cheer: Christ 
has overcome. Let us arise and go hence, 
following Him! 


GoLpEN TExt: Thou crownest the year 
with thy goodness. Ps. lxv. 11. 


THE WORD MADE FLESH. 
(January 5, John i. 1-18.) 


THE Worp. We need not ask whence 
this term came. It may have been a pebble 
from the brook of Old Testament Scripture, 
or a phrase borrowed, as Neander sug- 
gests, from the current talk of Ephesus, 
where this Gospel was written about the 
year A. D. 97. But, whencesoever it came, 
it is here re-minted by the Spirit of God, 
and is most significant. 

As words utter thoughts, so does Christ 
utter God. There are three ways in which 
Christ has uttered God, as these introduc- 
tory verses prove: in creation; in His 
teaching; and in His incarnation. 

God is life. Not simply living, in con- 
trast to dead idols; but life-giving. The 
fountain of life ever rises from the depths 
of the abysmal Godhead. Yet that life had 
been ‘an unknown quantity, had not the 
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Word uttered it in Creation which His 
hands have wrought; so that the universe 
is a poem (in the strict meaning of that 
word) wrought out of the majestic sub- 
stance of God’s underived and eternal 
Being. God is light. But the light had 
been undiscovered, because insufferable, 
unless the Word had shed it forth on 
created vision, revealing yet tempering its 
beauty, passing it through the luminous and 
yet shrouding veil of his Teaching. God ts 
Love. Love is the essence of His Being, 
and all love everywhere is the far-traveled 
beam and ray of His heart (Eph. iii. 15, 
R. V. marg.). But that love had: never 
been realized unless the Word had em- 
bodied in a Human Life, with caresses for 
little children, tears for broken hearts, 
tender pity for the lost, agony unto death 
for mankind. 


THE ETERNITY OF THE BEING OF OUR 
Lorp. “In the beginning was the Word.’ 
Is there not here an evident reference to 
the opening words of the Book of Genesis, 
“In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.” But what a contrast! At 
that moment, described as the beginning, 
and which may be pushed.back far enough 
to include all the.demands of modern geolo- 
gists, you do not find the heavens and the 
earth, which as yet are not; but you do 
find the Word already in existence. The 
words in the one case expressly exclude 
the eternity of matter; but in the other 
they expressly include the eternity of the 
Word. That mind must indeed be slow to 
perceive which does not recognize that what 
is eternal must be Divine. If it be true 
that before the mountains were brought 
forth or the earth was formed, the Word 
was, then, from everlasting to everlasting 
He must be God. 


THE PERSONALITY OF OUR LorRD JEsus. 
“He was with God.” The preposition se- 
lected by the evangelist is very significant. 
It means communion with and movement 
towards. It denotes the intimate fellowship 
subsisting between two, and well befits the 
intercourse of the distinct Persons of the 
one and ever-blessed God. We are not 
surprised then to hear the Divine colloquy: 
“Let us make man’; or to learn that Jesus 
knew the Father (John x. 15). 


Tue Derry oF our Lorp Jesus. “The 
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Word was God.” He is not said to be the 
God, for that assertion would ascribe to 
the Son the totality of the Divine Being, 
and contradict the doctrine of the Trinity. 
And He is not said to be Divine, which 
would lessen the emphasis. But He is dis- 
tinctly and emphatically said to be God. 
“God manifest in the flesh.” He was born 
of a woman; yet He made woman. He ate 
and hungered, drank and thirsted; yet He 
made the corn to grow on the mountains, 
and poured the rivers from His crystal 
chalices. He needed sleep; yet He slumbers 
not and needs not to repair His wasted 
energy. He wept; yet He created the 
lachrymal duct. He died; yet He is the 
ever-living Jehovah, and made the tree of 
His cross. He inherited all things by 
death; yet they were His before by in- 
herent right. 

“All things were made by Him.” The 
Greek is very significant: All things became, 
1. €., came into being, through Him. This 
became is in striking contrast to the was 
of the previous verse, and indicates the 
passage from nothingness to being. Be- 
came, 1. e., all things emerged out of noth- 
ing at the creative fiat. . There is a beaiuiti- 
ful parallel in another passage of this Gos- 
pel in which our Lord affirms, “Before 
Abraham became, J am” (viii. 58). The 
preposition “through” is always used of the 
office of our blessed Lord in the work of 
creation (1 Cor. vili. 6; Col. 1. 16; Heb. i. 
2), and is full of meaning. It leaves God 
the Father as the origin and source of all 
things, so that the elders are justified in 
their perpetual ascription of worship before 
His throne (Rev. iv. 11) ; but God the Son, 
our Lord, is the organ through which His 
creative purpose moves. Through Him the 
infinite God utters Himself in His works. 

Our Lord is compared to the Light. Light 
is pure. It is so pure that evil cannot stain 
or impurity defile it. It will pass through a 
foetid and poisonous atmosphere without 
contracting taint or carrying a germ of 
poison with it, as it issues forth to pursue 
its ministrations of mercy beyond. So pure 
was our blessed Lord. 

Light is gentle. With each dawn its 
tides revisit us after having traversed the 
abyss with inconceivable speed; but its 
wavelets break so gently that they fail to 
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shake the dewdrop from its blade of grass. 
How apt a symbol is here of that gentle 
goodness which made the shepherd boy 
great, which leads the flock into pastures of 
tender grass, and fans with anxious care 
the dull spark of smoking flax! And when 
His love is shed abroad in our hearts it 
begets a corresponding gentleness in judg- 
ment, speech, and behavior. All 
Christians are gentle folk. 

Light is all-pervasive. It lights the good 
man to his work, and the bad man to his 
home after the unholy revels of the night. 
Nor is it otherwise with the loving-kind- 
ness of Christ, which misses none in its 
daily ministry, however poor, and sad, and 
lonely; which includes the evil and the 
good, the just and the unjust; which 
“lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” 


true 


Tue Worp DweL_t Amone Us. Taber- 
nacled 1s the better word. What is there 
here but an allusion to the wanderings of 
the desert, during which Jehovah dwelt in 
a tent or tabernacle, a pilgrim like the rest! 
(See 2 Sam. vii. 6.) We are the pilgrim 
host. Our bodies are but frail, shifting 
tabernacles, to be as easily dissolved as a 
tent is struck (2 Cor. v. 1), and amidst us 
has been reared the true Tabernacle, which 
God has pitched and not man; and through 
which the Shekinah has shone, kindling the 
frail curtains of mortal flesh with dazzling 
radiance on its passage through their folds 
in waves of glowing glory. 

We beheld His glory. It is as if the 
writer said, “There can be no mistake. The 
Lord was no mere appearance, or vision of 
the imagination. My eyes are dimming 
now; but once they were bright and keen, 
and could not have been deceived. I can 
easily recall the accents of His voice; often 
have I felt the clasp of His hand. And if 
there is one day I remember above others, 
it is that in which He challenged us to 
behold His hands and His feet, and assure 
ourselves that it was not a spirit, but Him- 
self. We have not followed cunningly 
devised fables; and we could not have 
been mistaken as to the glory, which re- 
fused to be hid, but inevitably betrayed His 
Divine power and Godhead.” 


Full of Grace and Truth. Grace is 
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mentioned three times in this paragraph, 
and it is the fitting climax to the golden 
series of revelations. The keynote of nature 
was order; of history, justice; of conscience, 
righteousness; of Jewish revelation, as sum- 
med up in the name of Moses, law. But the 
keynote of the incarnation was grace—the 
unmerited love of God—which made itself 
of no reputation and took up the nature of 
man. 

Our Lord declared the Father. God 
wrought and spoke through His human life, 
that as men beheld its grace and truth, they 
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were able to study as through a veil, or 
from a reflecting mirror, the very nature of 
the unseen God. In blessing little children; — 
in welcoming the lost and desolate; in less- 
ening human pain; in weeping true tears of 
sympathy; in bearing our griefs and carry- 
ing our sorrows; in dying for our sins; in 
restoring an erring disciple,—in all these 
things Jesus declared the Father, letting 
the Father live through Him in each lovely 
act and tender word. 

GoLDEN Text: The Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us. John 1. 14. 


THE CLESSONS, OF THE LESSON. 
Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D. D. 


RUTH’S WISE CHOICE. 
(December 8, Ruth i. 14-22.) 


Here only do we meet that remarkable 
woman, Ruth. This brief story, which is 
at once a lyric and an epic in the Old Testa- 
ment, has concealed in the narrative some 
of the most beautiful lessons in the Bible. 
These lessons we can only learn by under- 
standing the meaning of the names here 
used. For instance, Elimelech means, My 
God is king, yet when there was a famine 
in Judah, this man, whose very name im- 
plied loyalty to God, went into the forbid- 
den land of Moab for the sake of bread. 
Being a forbidden land, judgment came 
upon him, even unto death. Then Naomi 
bethought herself she could still depend 
upon her two sons, Mahlon and Chilion, and 
she remained in the forbidden land, hence 
judgment again descended and she lost her 
two sons, who had further disobeyed God 
by marrying the women of Moab. 

At the point where this lesson opens, 
Naomi, the backslider, is on the point of 
returning where she belongs, into the land 
of God’s people, and there forfeited blessing 
is restored because backsliding gives way to 
obedience. And the first great lesson of the 
passage is that whenever blessing is lost 
through disobedience, we must go back to 
the point from which disobedience began. 
Thus we are introduced to the exact 
thought of this lesson, which may be pre- 
sented from a threefold point of view:— ~ 


1. The parting of the ways. 

2. The power of resolve. 

3. The right and wrong consideration of 
God’s dealings. 

1. It was the parting of the ways. The 
two daughters-in-law here parted from one 
another, one of them cleaving to Naomi. 
The old and natural ties yielding in Ruth’s 
case to the ties of adoption and for the 
sake of the new God and the new faith, she 
sundered all the bonds that had bound her 
to her kindred and her superstitious re- 
ligion. And thus, Ruth came not only to be 
a proselyte of the Jews, but—glorious privi- 
lege—an ancestress of the Messiah. 

2. The power of resolve. The love of 
adoption led her to a resolution scarcely 
less beautiful than that of Jonathan when 
he clave unto David. She was steadfastly 
minded to go with Naomi. Her resolution 
was taken and it was unshakable. Here is 
the basis of every true and godly life. 
From conviction of the truth and love of 
the truth we must go on to a will to be 
holy and true, following the truth which 
we know and love. “Oh, God, my heart is 
fixed, my heart is fixed, trusting in thee!” 

3. We see how easy it is to misconstrue 
God's dealings. Naomi meant blessing, but 
she said, “Call me not Naomi, but Mara”; 
which meant bitterness, “for the Almighty 
hath dealt very bitterly with me .... hath 
brought me home empty .... hath testified 
against me and... . afflicted me.” This 
was the judgment of the flesh. What was 
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the truth? She had gone out empty and 
been brought home full. She had gone out 
in the bitterness of backsliding, she had 
come home in the sweetness of repentance. 
The Lord, instead of testifying against her 
and afflicting her, had been drawing her to 
Himself through the power of affliction, 
dealing with her as a father with the child 
in whom he delights. We make great mis- 
takes when we construe God’s corrections 
into penal judgments, but when we quietly 
submit to His dealing in love with grati- 
tude, even adversity bears the blossoms of 
prosperity. 

We may treat this lesson briefly as sug- 
gesting a crisis in history, a choice that 
controls destiny and a complaint that mis- 
interprets God. 


THE BOY SAMUEL. 
(December 15, 1 Samuel iii. 1-21.) 


We have before us one of the charming 
children of the Bible, Samuel, and about 
him, one of the remarkable children of his- 
tory, we would note five things :— 


1. He was a child of prayer and of 
promise. 

2. He was a child of parental vow. 

3. He was a child of Divine calling. 

4. In him the open prophetic vision was 
revived. 

5. As a child he was already established 
to be a prophet of the Lord. 


About these five thoughts cluster a multi- 
tude of great suggestions. 

1. Every child should be a child of 
prayer, and if so, willbe a child of promise. 
Parental obligation is too solemn to be 
carelessly assumed, and the birth of a child 
is too fraught with immortal interests to 
be considered a trivial incident. God would 
have the whole family life consecrated to 
Himself. “Children’....a heritage of the 
Lorp.” 

2. Samuel was a child of parental vow, 
distinctly given to God before his birth for 
holy service, and who can say how much 
his mother’s vow moulded the child’s char- 
acter, habits and religious sense. Nor did 
sh2 revoke the vow when the child was 
given her. She lived up to her vow, truth- 
fully, conscientiously, devoutly. 

3. Samuel was singularly called of God 
as a child. He was the only child of whom 
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we know with whom God came into close 
companionship as a child. The only other 
case at all parallel is that of God’s dealing 
with Solomon when He said, “Ask what I 
shall give thee.’ But Solomon was prob- 
ably much older than Samuel was at this 
time. 

4. Moreover, it is significantly stated 
that there was no open vision. That is to 
say, for some centuries prophetic revelation 
had been suspended, and it was given to 
this child to reopen the period of sacred 
VISIONS. 

5. And even while he was a child, he 
was already established to be a prophet of 
the Lord, which reminds us of the poten- 
tiality of childhood—what is wrapped in the 
child’s character, as the oak in the acorn, 
the eaglet in the egg. John Trebonius, the 
teacher of Luther, used to take off his cap 
as he came into the presence of his boys, 
because he said he saw among them the 
future rulers, doctors and magistrates, and 
he treated with respect {he coming man. 
Childhood becomes very sacred to us when 
we rightly conceive of its possibilities, and 
just as a mishap may dwarf a young sap- 
ling, we instinctively avoid those mistakes 
which may deform the young. 


SAMUEL THE UPRIGHT JUDGE. 
(December 22, 1 Samuel vii. 1-13.) 


This is our last glimpse of Samuel, and 
it is in its way as significant as the first. 
Then we saw him as the child of prayer and 
promise, called of God, and made a medium 
for the revival of the prophetic vision. 
Then the whole look was forward; now the 
look is a backward one. It is the aged saint 
reviewing his life and engaged in one of 
the closing acts of his prophetic and judi- 
cial career. Samuel had been during his 
life a kind of king as well as prophet and 
priest. He was the one man in the whole 
history of the Hebrews who seemed to have 
united in himself the three great qualifica-' 
tions or functions. It was a transition time 
in the history of God’s people between the 
anarchic times of the Judges and the estab- 
lishment of the monarchy that began with 
Saul and ended with Solomon. 

The scene before us is very interesting 
because it seems to be a_ representative 
scene, typical of the whole life of the be- 
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liever. This can be readily seen if we take 
the six prominent thoughts in the passage, 
which also represent as many stages of ex- 
perience :— 
1, Sin put away. 
2. Fasting and confession before God. 
3. Prayer for deliverance from foes. 
+. The presentation of the burnt offering. 
5. Answers to prayer in the working of 
“the great deliverance. yt eae 
6. The memorial and thanksgiving in the 
erection of the stone of help. 


We might have added a seventh particular 
to make the outline more complete,—the 
yearning after God which was really the 
starting point. The more we look at these 
seven particulars, the more it will appear 
that they could scarcely have come into this 
relationship to one another in the same 
narrative without a Divine design. There 
had been a time of complicity with idolatry, 
bringing with it, or in its train, a deep dis- 
position of unrest. The people knew 
enough about Jehovah to feel this unrest 
in sin and longing after closer relations with 
the God of covenant. The narrative indi- 
cates how restoration may be effected and 
covenant relations be renewed. 

Samuel bids them, if they be indeed re- 
turned unto the Lord with all their hearts, 
to put away the strange gods from among 
them and prepare their hearts to serve the 
Lord only.’ His injunction was obeyed, but 
there must needs be some formal act of re- 
nunciation, and so follows the humiliation 
and fasting and formal confession. Their 
sin had been a public one, hence their con- 
fession should be equally public. When sin 
is committed before others, the confession 
should be before others also, otherwise the 
reproach is in no sense removed from the 
God Who has been dishonored. 

When repentance and confession of sin 
have prepared the way, prayer for deliver- 
ance and blessing may naturally follow, and 
so the children of Israel besought Samuel 
without ceasing to cry unto the Lord in 
their behalf, that He would save them out 
of the hand of their enemies, the Philis- 
tines. So long as iniquity is regarded in 
the heart, the Lord will not hear us. Our 
sinful condition incapacitates us for proper 
prayer and makes impossible God’s accept- 
ance of our prayer. But when we come to 
Him with “clean hands and a pure heart,’ 
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prayer becomes both possible to us and ac- 
ceptable to Him. 
‘And now comes the burnt offering, which 
meant more than supplication. It was par- 
ticularly connected with complete surrender 
and submission. It was an advance upon 
sin offerings or trespass offerings, and in 
fact, upon all other forms of offerings. ‘It 


-was the only offering of which nothing was 


retained, evérything was put upon the altar, 
and its spiritual significance is shown in 
Rom. xii. 1. It could come in no other or- 
der than that which it occupies here. It 
naturally follows repentance, confession and 
supplication. It is the act of a people con- 
secrating themselves to the service of God, 
and entering into close covenant revelations 
with Him.. 

And now, as all preparations on man’s 
part are accomplished, God can work de- 
liverance, and it is significant that He is 
represented as working a supernatural de- 
feat and discomfiture. As they drew near 
to battle with their foes, He thundered with 
great thunder and so smote the Philistines 
before them. The God on Whom they 
called is the God Who commanded even the 
forces of nature and wielded them against 
His foes and theirs. ; 

Then: how beautifully follows the erec- 
tion of the stone Ebenezer with its inspira- 
tion, “Hitherto hath the Lorp helped us.” 
The memorial of deliverance cannot be set 
up until after the deliverance is wrought, 
so the experience which began in yearning 
after God and penitent confession and re- 
nunciation concludes with the significant 
statement that “the Philistines were sub- 
dued and they came no more into the coast 
of Israel: and the hand of the Lorp was 
against the Philistines all the days of 
Samuel.” So that the deliverance wrought 
was a permanent one and the defeat of their 
foes was virtually their destruction. All of 
this is true in every believer’s life and each 
of these remarkable points has its cor- 
responding stage in the history of the child 
of God. 


REVIEW. 
(December 29.) 


Following our usual method, we seize 
upon a central thought entering all twelve 
lessons of the quarter. That central 
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thought seems to us to be more nearly than 
anything else, fully following the Lord, and 
this is illustrated in these twelve lessons in 
as many very interesting and instructive 
ways, which we indicate as follows :— 

1. It is the secret of success and pros- 
perity in the covenant life. 

2. It is the secret of triumph over all 
hindrances that oppose progress. 

3. It is the secret of rest and peace 
within. The dispositional life sinks into 


the calmness of contentment when we fully - 


follow the will of God. 


4. It is the secret of full inheritance of 
blessing. Only to the man who follows the 
Lord fully can the fullness of promises in 
all their affluence be made known. 

5. It is the secret of security from all 
judgment. “Who is he that will harm you 
if ye be followers of that which is good?” 
He that abides in the will of God is in the 
very secret place of the Most High, where 
no evil can befall him. (See Psalm xci.) 

6. It is the secret of household unity. 
Nothing promotes harmony in the home 
more than following the Lord fully. Jeho- 

_vah becomes to such an house its Head and 
invisible Leader and Master. 

7. It is the secret of victory over all our 
foes. One with the Lord becomes a ma- 
jority, and all who are against us are noth- 
ing when He is with us, and though the 
multitude may be with us, they can give us 
no strength when God is against us. 

8. It is the secret of fellowship with dis- 
ciples. All following the Lord fully, they 
must move together. Harmony with the 
will of God makes peace not only with God, 
but with men and secures edification. 

9. It is the secret of recovery from back- 
sliding. If there has been sin and unfaith- 
fulness, fully following the Lord will re- 
store the backslider. 

10. It is the secret of compensation for 
any sacrifice, as Ruth found when she left 
Moab and all its associations for the land 
of Judah. She got more than she gave up, 
and her losses were turned into gains. 

11. It is the secret of continued revela- 
tions of God. He that follows the Lord 
fully comes to know the Lord more fully 
day by day. 

12. And so at last, it is the secret of 


ikaw 
final and complete triumph and inheritance 
of glory in the presence of God. 


THE WORD MADE FLESH. 
(January 5, John i. 1-18.) 


This first lesson in the new year is in 
every respect a beginning, for it lies at the 
foundation of all knowledge, of the secret 
of the way of salvation and of all spiritual 
life. If we compare the Gospel according 
to John with the book of Genesis, we shall 
see that there are unmistakable signs that 
this gospel narrative is designed to cor- 
respond with the first book of the Old 
Testament. There we read, “In the be- 
ginning God created the heavens and the 
earth.” Here we read,. “In the beginning 
was the Word.” “All things were made by 
him.” So Genesis takes us back to the be- 
ginning of creation and shows us the 
Creator at work. John takes us back to 
the beginning that’ was even before the 
creation, the beginning that was without 
beginning, and shows us the Son of God 
in the capacity of Creator. Genesis tells us 
that the first fiat of God was, “Let there 
be light,” and soon after, “Let there be life,” 
‘and John reminds us that “in him was life; 
and the life was the light of men. And the 
light shineth in darkness; and the darkness 
overwhelmed it not.’’ (This is the true 
translation.) 

Here is an amazing correspondence that 
cannot be accidental. One is in the physi- 
cal sphere, the other is in the spiritual. In 
both we have a beginning, the creative 
power and two creative acts. John seems 
to have had Genesis in view and to have de- 
signed to carry us back to the beginning of 
spiritual life and light, as Moses traces the 
origin of light and life in the maéterial 
sphere. 

Looking at these remarkable verses and 
from a loftier outlook taking in their 
whole scope, we shall find four things of 
great importance in them :— 

1, The Word. 

2. Mlanifestation in the flesh. 

3. The purpose of that manifestation. 

4, The way in which that manifestation 
may be effective to man’s salvation. 

To these four thoughts.we limit our- 
selves as, the great cardinal points in this 
important lesson, the lesson of spiritual 
genesis. 
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1. Christ was the Word, a remarkable 
name to apply to Him, for a word, and 
especially as this word means, a continuous 
word or discourse, implies that which is the 
embodiment or expression of thought. It 
gives visibility and audibility to the invisi- 
ble and inaudible idea, and there is the 
closest relation between thought and lan- 
guage, so that the thought is the word in 
idea and the word is the thought in lan- 
guage. So Christ the Word was God’s 
thought put into expression, and there is as 
intimate a relation between Him and the 
Father as between the idea and language. 
In the beginning was the Light, and the 
Light was with the Sun and the Light was 
the Sun, and so in the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God and the 
Word was God. We should look upon the 
Lord Jesus Christ, therefore, as the essen- 
tial God, the God made manifest, having 
an embodiment or expression so as to re- 
veal Himself to men. 


2. Nowhere is the full Divine character 
of our Lord presented so explicitly as in the 
first four verses of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, where seven marks are given of His 
full deity :— 


1. He was the final mouthpiece of God. 

2. He was the heir of all things. 

3. He made the worlds. 

4. He was the effulgence of the glory of 
God. : 
5. He was the express image of His in- 
visible person. 

6. He was the upholder of all things. 

7. He sat on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high. 


3. The purpose of this manifestation of 
God is that in Him might be conveyed to 
men the life and light of God. Somewhat 
as the sun’s rays convey to us the light and 
heat which are in the sun, so Christ came 
to earth that He might be to men the way, 
the truth and the life; that the Father 
might approach the earth in Him, as the 
sun approaches the earth in its rays, and 
that men might know communion with and 
be transformed into the likeness of God. 
John was but a witness of Light that all 
through Him might believe. He could give 
no light, he could only reflect the light that 
was made to shine upon him. He was not 
a light giver, but a light bearér and re- 
flector. 
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When the Lord Jesus is thus received by 
men, He Who was God made manifest, 
takes incarnation anew in the believer. He 
becomes, as it were, flesh, and dwells in us, 
so that we behold His glory and share it. 
We become full of grace and truth and 
receive of His fullness grace upon grace. 
He Who alone hath seen God and knows. 
God and is in the bosom of the Father, de- 
clares the Father to us, so that in the Son 
we come to lie in the Father’s bosom some- 
what like unto the Lord Jesus Himself, 
and know the Father somewhat as He 
knows Him. 

4. “But as many as received him, to 
them gave he power to become the sons. 
of God, even to them that believe on his 
name: which were born, not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God.’ This verse which con- 
veys to us the means by which this bless- 
ing becomes ours is one of the keynotes of 
the Word of God. 

Here we learn that great lesson that 
eternal life comes to us by believing. The 
authority to be sons of God and to receive - 
the new birth is conditioned upon believing. 
It is, therefore, of infinite importance to 
know what believing is. Here we learn that 
it is receiving, “To as many as received 
him... . even to them that believe on his 
name.” Believing is the most simple act 
of which we are capable. It is simply re- 
ception. Eternal life is a gift, not a re- 
ward, not a prize, not something that we 
obtain by struggles or triumphs. It is sim- 
ply a gift and therefore can only be ours by 
receiving. So important is this principle 
that you may put the word “receive” in any 
place in this gospel narrative where you 
find the word “believe,” and the sense will 
be unaltered. And reception is so simplé 
that it can scarcely be defined; it would 
lose its simplicity in definition. 

This is a grand lesson with which to be- 
gin the new year. The eternal majesty and . 
deity of Christ; His relations to the Father 
as the incarnation of God; the purpose of 
His incarnation to manifest God to men,. 
and the conditions of such manifestation 
to receive the Lord Jesus as Saviour and 
Lord—let us be sure to impress such funda- 
mental lessons as these. 
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Sunday, ist. Psalm cxix. He. 


_ Ver. 33. The “teaching”? comes before 

the “keeping,” and the teaching must come 
from the Lord. So Christ in John xiv. 26. 

Ver. 34. This is a confession that I am, 
by nature, without the understanding that 
leads to the hearty keeping of God’s law. 
So Rom. viii. 8. This is very humbling to 
the pride of man, but it is true. 

Ver. 36. 
Christ to be inclined unto spiritual things, 
I shall inevitably be inclined unto carnal 
things, and be controlled by covetousness. 
If I am not growing heavenward I am 
growing earthward. 

Ver. 37. One of the most valuable pray- 
ers in the Bible. Sin entered into the world 
by the woman looking upon the forbidden 
fruit. If the look is not turned away the 
lust will surely rise, the lie will be listened 
to, the Lord disobeyed, and the soul led 
astray. With the first suggestion of evil, 
_ look up, and make the prayer. The first 
part is already answered as you look at 
Christ; the second part will be answered 
as He quickens your spiritual life, and you 
hurry away from the temptation. 

Ver. 39. We are more troubled by the 
fear of future ill than by the weight of 
present sorrow. The Lord can take this 
away.’ (lisa. xi. 2). 

From D. L. Moody: 


For six thousand years God has been try- 
ing to win men back into His company, 
that they might walk with Him. We would 
be saved from many a dark hour, if we 
were only willing to walk with God; if we 
would only let Him take us by the hand 
and lead us through this dark world. He 
would not lead us into darkness, He would 
not lead us into trouble and sorrow; He 
would lead us into light. He sent His Son 
down here to tell us how to walk (1 Peter 
ii. 21-23). What God wants is for us to 
follow in His footsteps. He has passed 
through the heavens and gone up on high 
and He wants us to follow. If God is only 
walking with us, what power we have got! 
We have nothing to fear, literally nothing, 
because God, with all His influence, is 
walking with us. It is better to walk alone 
with God than to go with the whole world. 


If I do not receive grace from — 


The whole world has got to be punished if 
it goes contrary to God. 


V au. 


Ver. 41. What are these “mercies” of 
God? See Rom. xii. 1. As specified here, 
they are included in the term “salvation.” 
What this salvation is, is opened up to us in 
the first eleven chapters of Romans. 

Ver. 42, There are seventy-four refer- 
ences to the Old Testament in Romans. 
“As it is written” is used sixteen times. 

Ver. 43. The enjoyment of salvation is 
maintained by “the word of truth” being 
kept in the mouth, and “hope” fixed upon 
the promises. So Rom. xv. 4. 

Ver. 44. The effect of “the word of 
truth kept in the mouth.” So Rom. viii. 4. 

Ver. 45. The keeping of God’s law is the 
true liberty of the soul. We find in it the 
highest end of our being, and the truest 
happiness the soul is capable of enjoying. 
Moving in, this orbit, we are held by God, 
and kept in the liberty of sons, free from the 
dominion of our lower nature, the bondage 
of sin, and the dominion of the devil. 

Ver. 46. Power for testimony, given to 
saved and obedient ones. If not saved, we 
cannot speak. If not obedient, our word is 
without power. 

Ver. 48. The two wings of true Chris- 
tian life,—manifestation in works, medita- 
tion in heart. 


Monday, 2nd. Psalm crix. 


From Dr. Andrew Bonar: 


The gospel warrant is, “Whosoever will, 
let him come.” ‘There must be a willing 
soul; none but a soul made willing in the 
day of His power pays any regard to atone- 
ment. The Lord allows all who are willing 
to come to the atoning provision. “Are you 
thirsty for the living God, for yonder altar’s 
sacrifice? might some son of Aaron say to 
a fearful soul. The fearful conscience re- 
plies, “I cannot well tell if I be really 
thirsty for Him.” “But are you then will- 
ing to go to yonder altar?” “Yes, I am.” 
Then you may come; for read Lev. i. 3, and 
see that it is neither riches nor poverty, 
moral attainment nor deep experience, but 
simply a conscience willing to be bathed in 
atonement, that is spoken of by the God of 
Israel. 
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Tuesday, 31rd. Psalm crix. Zain. 


Ver. 49. There are four strong points 
in this plea of a troubled soul to God: Ist. 
The word I have trusted is Thy word. 2d. 
Thou hast caused me to hope in it. 3d. I 
am Thy servant. 4th. My hope is in Thy 
word. If I am disappointed, Thy word will 
be dishonored. 

Ver. 50. 
“Every wave washes me higher upon the 
Rock,” said a dying girl, in speaking of 
Satan’s temptations as drawing her nearer 
to Jesus. When (as in Phil. i. 28-30) our 
trials are because we are Christ’s and have 
been quickened by His Word, they bring 
sweet comfort to us, as tokens of our sal- 
vation. It is a great help, when passing 
through the fire, to know that we are there 
because there is gold to be extracted and 
silver to be refined, as well as dross to 
purge away. i 

Ver. 52. God has ever resisted and over- 
thrown pride. He humbled proud Cain, 
and exalted meek Abel. He drowned the 
giants of Noah’s day, and made babbling 
fools out of the builders of Babel. He con- 
quered Pharaoh by armies of frogs, lice and 
locusts. David remembered these things, 
and was comforted, as to man’s brief day 
upon the earth. 

Ver. 54 and 55. Let this be our occupa- 
tion during “the night” of our Lord’s re- 
jection, “until the day dawn and the day 
star appear.” 


From C. H. Spurgeon: 


Pliny’s Natural History tells us, that 
when the elephant goes to a pool of water, 
and sees himself in it, he is moved with 
such disgust of his own ugliness, that he 
straightway stirs the water and makes it 
muddy, that he may not see himself. Such 
an elephant never lived, but I have seen 
men who have been very comparable to it. 
Holy Scripture has not agreed with them— 
so much the worse for Holy Scripture! 
Such and such doctrines do not suit their 
tastes, and so they must be misrepresented, 
or denied. An unregenerate heart lies at 
the bottom of “modern thought.” Men are 
down-grade in doctrine, because they were 
never put on the up-grade by the renewal 
of their minds. 


Wednesday, 4th. Psalm cxix. Cheth. 


Ver. 57. He who can truly say that the 
Lord is his portion will have grace to add 
“T will keep thy word.” 

Ver. 58 to 60. How God becomes our 


What a comfort was this!- 
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portion, and how we show that He is our 


portion: Ist. “I entreated thy favor with 
my whole heart.” So in Jer. xxix. 13. 2d. 
Conviction. “I thought on my ways.” We 


never see which way we are going until we 
begin to seek God. 3d. Conversion. “I 
turned my feet unto thy testimonies.” Con- 


version, with many, does not get down to ~ 
It commences with the head, and - 


the feet. 
it ends there. 4th. Obedience. When his feet 
were turned unto the right way, he did not 
loiter, but ran in the right direction. 

Ver. 61. Faithful under trial. God’s 
people will often be robbed, because they 
keep His commandments. The Jews were 


often overcome by their enemies, because — 


they would not fight on the Sabbath. This 
is a great trial to faith. God permits it 
because it is a trial. 

Ver. 62. There are midnights in our ex- 
perience, when not a star seems shining, 
and the hours of waiting for the dawn are 
weary and long. To rise then and give 
thanks, requires faith of a high order. 

Ver. 63. Faithful through the night. 

Ver. 64., The sun is rising. 


From D. L. Moody: 


No man or woman ever perished that 
put their whole trust in Ged. Who will 
trust Him? Those that know Him. Those 
that are under the power of the devil and 
believe the devil’s lies won’t trust Him. If 
you believe the devil’s lies about God, that 
He is not a God of mercy, and of love, and 
of truth, you won’t trust in God, of course. 
The people who are running away from 
God are strangers to Him, and do not know 
anything about Him. How are you going 
to get to know Him? Through the Scrip- 
tures. There He is revealed in Christ 
Jesus. There is no other way of knowing 
Him, only through Jesus Christ. Those 
who are well acquainted with the Scrip- 
tures have no ground for unbelief, no rea- 
son for not trusting Him unreservedly, with 
all their heart, and mind, and strength. 


Thursday, 5th. Psalm cxix. Teth. 


Ver. 65. “Dealt well with,” for spiritual 
and eternal good, that God might be 
known in His holiness, and moral character 
be developed. The psalmist had . been 
greatly tried in temporal matters. His path 
had been a specially thorny one. Yet by the 
loving hand of God, “all things had worked 
together for his good.” We shall all say the 
same “when we reach our Father’s dwell- 


$; ” 


ing. 
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Ver. 66. “Teach me good judgment,” to 
rightly understand the trials and discipline 
of life, and to say under sorrow :— 

“Bless I then the hand that smiteth: 

Tis against my sins He fighteth, 

For in mercy He delighteth, 
All, all is well.” 

Ver. 67. How many have thought with 
David, “In my prosperity, I said I shall 
never be moved,” but have found with him 
that the times of prosperity are the perilous 
times. Were it not that the Great Shepherd 
had His dogs of affliction to hover around 
the flock, they would soon scatter far away 
from Him. 

Ver. 68. This is the language of one who 
has been astray, but is now resting under 
the Shepherd’s eye. 

Ver. 69 and 7o. Though they say, “Doth 
Job serve God for naught?” and though 
they call me “hypocrite,’ and think that I 
desire only the carnal things that they value, 
yet will I serve God and “delight in thy 
law.” 

Ver. 71. This is God’s purpose in ail of 
our trials. Disobedience to law in any di- 
rection brings us in contact with penalty. 
In the. suffering God permits we learn to 
fear to wander, and learn how to keep close 
to Christ, in the narrow way. 


From Dr. Andrew Bonar: 


O, what tenderness is required of the 
ministers of Christ! What wide compas- 
sion! An eye that will look out upon a lost 
®world and a heart that will feel anguish 
for what the eye beholds. O, for that mind 
which was in Jesus. Such sympathy and 
pity, such full tides of kindness, that never 
had an ebb! “The earth is full of the 
lovingkindness of the Lorn.’ How then 
did men contrive to escape from its blessed 
power? Alas! they fled from the advancing 
tide, and stood afar off and perished. So 
should our ministry be, men so arrested by 
the love that we bring them, that they can 
escape salvation only by fleeing from the 
full tide of love, that would have swept 
away their guilt and bathed their souls in 
bliss. 


Friday, 6th. Psalm cxix. Jod. 


Ver. 73. The inventor and maker of a 
piece of mechanism knows the purpose for 
which he created it, and knows how to 
adapt it and manage it, so that it may ful- 
fill that purpose. Shall not God, our 
Creator, be able to instruct and teach us as 
to the purpose of our being? 
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Ver. 74. This should strengthen us in the 
endurance of temptation. We are running 
our race before a “great cloud of witnesses” 
(Heb. xii. 1). We fight the battle with 
sin, not for ourselves alone, but for the 
whole body of believers. The true saints 
on earth are helped by every victory we 
gain, and are encouraged by us. 


Ver. 75. This is an answer to the prayer 
in ver. 66. There is no knowledge like 
this. The greatest blessing that can come 
to a man is to have faith in the righteous- 
ness and faithfulness of the living God. 


Ver. 76. “Let.” Note five of them in 
these five last verses. The Hebrew word 
must commence with the letter “Jod.” See 
by the expression here and in ver. 77 what 
the Spirit of God would lead us on to pray 
for, when we are afflicted. “Merciful kind- 
ness” for comfort; “tender mercies” for 
life. 


Ver. 79. A prayer of the king to be ful- 
filled in Christ. Every one taught of God 
cometh unto Him (John vi. 45). 


Ver. 8o. Many a man is called “sound- 
headed,’ who is not “sound-hearted.” If 
men would value the second as much as 
they do the first, they would have a title to 
the first, which they now have not. 


From C. H. Spurgeon: 


Here is-a word from God, of amazing 
love. Jehovah saith, “I have loved thee.” 
Think it over. Believe it. Stagger not at 
it. If the husband should say to his wife, 
“T have loved thee,’ she would believe 
him; it would seem only natural that he 
should do so. And when Jehovah says to 
you, a feeble woman, an unknown man, “I 
have loved thee,” He means it. This is no 
fiction. God means by love what we mean 
by it, only His love is higher, deeper, 
fuller, holier than ours can ever be. Look- 
ing from His throne, the insufferable light 
of which your eye could not endure, Je- 
hovah speaks in accents of fervent affec- 
tion and He says to you, “I have loved 
thee.’ Get hold of this truth that God 
really loves you, that you are the object 
of the intense delight of the Most High, 
and what would you have more? 


Saturday, 7th. Psalm cxix. Caph. 


In each of seven verses something is pre- 
sented of the trial and suffering of a soul 
illuminated by the Spirit of God, in its 
struggles with an ungodly world, an evil 
flesh and a malignant devil. 
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Ver. 82, Like old Simeon, waiting to see 
Jesus in the temple. God kept His promise 
to Simeon, and He will keep His promise 
to all His waiting people. . 

Ver. 83. “A bottle in the smoke” is 
being formed for use, or baked and hard- 
ened (if of clay) for service. It is a pain- 
ful place for God’s children, but the place 
where they draw nigh to God, and where 
they are prepared for witness bearing. 

Ver. 84. How long must the bottle stay 
in the smoke? How long continue in the 
fire of persecution? Let God decide. 
There will not be a moment’s delay in His 
relieving us, when the right time comes. 

Ver. 85 and 86. “The proud,’ who “are 
not after thy law,” “dig pits for me,” be- 
cause I keep Thy commandments. “Help 
thou me.” What a prayer is contained in 
these three words! How they must enter 
into the heart of God. 

Ver. 88. Reviving from the Spirit of 
God is the only way to get God’s people to 
keep the testimony of the Word, or to give 
testimony for Christ. 


From D. L. Moody: 


When I was coming back from Europe, 
on the steamer was a young officer. I felt 
drawn out towards him because I saw he 
was dying. It didn’t seem to him as if he 
was dying, but you know death is very de- 
ceitful. He seemed to be joyful and light- 
hearted, as he talked about his plans. By 
and by he was taken down on his bed, and 
then the truth came to him that death was 
upon him. He got a friend to write a tele- 
gram, to be sent to his mother, as soon as 
the boat touched shore. It read, “Mother, 
Iheam real vsick, (Charlie. But. said 
someone, “why not tell her to come?” “Ah,” 
he replied, “she will come.” He knew that 
whenever she read it and saw that he 
needed help, she would come. It was the 
knowledge of his need that would bring 
her. So Christ is waiting to hear our need, 
and man’s need brings out the help of God. 


Sunday, 8th. Psalm cxix. Lamed. 


Ver. 89. .The theological seminaries 
where “higher criticism” prevails are in a 
very unsettled condition about God’s Word. 
They tell us very blandly that nothing is yet 
settled by modern scholarship about the 
Old Testament. Thank God that we have 
a word that is settled in heaven, the place 
of supreme and final adjudication. We have 
in the Old Testament the Scriptures that our 
Lord Jesus Christ used when on the earth, 
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and which He and His disciples commended 
to us as the Word of God. If God raised 
Jesus from the dead and took Him to 
heaven, then what He taught is true; and it 
is forever settled in heaven, and in the 
hearts of all true believers, that the Old 
Testament is the Word of God. 

Ver. 90. The earth established by God’s 
word. 

Ver. 91. Continued by the word. 

Ver. 92. The saints kept alive by the 
word. Not by criticising it, but by feeding 
upon it. 

Ver. 93. I am sure the word is of God, 
for it gave me life for my soul. 

Ver. 94. “Thine” by creation, redemption, 
covenant and conscious surrender. 

Ver. 96. In ver. 89 the word is high as 
heaven; here it is exceedingly broad. It 
would be well if we had a school of broader 
criticism, as here intended, to apply the 
Word of God to men, in all their ways on 
earth, instead of that so-called “higher 
criticism” that denies its heavenly origin 
and impeaches its Divine authority. — 


From Dr. Andrew Bonar: 


In this life every member of the Church 
has a varied lot—now at rest, then troubled; 
now hopeful, then fearful; now a conqueror, 
then a combatant. Seated as he is on the 
Rock of Ages, immovably seated, he sees 
at one time a fair sky and bright sun, then 
the thick cloud spreads gloom over nature; 
soon the beam struggles through again, but 
soon all is mist once more. Such being the, 
sure complexion of our sojourning here, 
we rejoice to find sympathy therewith 
evinced by our God Who knoweth our 
frame, and evinced by the fact that He so 
often turns in the songs of Zion from one 
state of mind to another, and from one 
aspect of our case to another. 


Monday, oth. Psalm crix. Mem. 


- Ver. 97. Our love for God’s law (4. e., 
His Word) will be shown by our meditat- 
ing upon it; and the more we meditate the 
more we will love it. 

Ver. 98. The theme of meditation is the 
source of wisdom. By the Scriptures “the 
man of God is throughly furnished .unto 
all good works” (2 Tim. iii. 17). When 
we meditate upon and have the Word of 
God in our hearts, “it is ever with us.” We 
are kept from hasty decision and impulsive 
action and, in the obeying of God’s truth, 
find always that we have been wiser than 
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our enemies, who have had no fear of God 
before their eyes. 


Ver. 99. So David, when he came a 
stripling before the court of King Saul, 
and so our Lord Jesus when, as a boy, He 
came before the Jewish doctors in the tem- 
ple. So now, a theological student who 
. keeps a humble, prayerful heart and believes 
the whole Bible Christ has left us, not- 
withstanding the post-Babylonian and pre- 
Babylonian and general Babel-onian teach- 
ing, he may come in contact with. 


“Ver. 100. Obedience must keep step with 

the understanding, or understanding will 
soon be in the ditch. Obedience carries 
the lantern by which understanding picks 
out the path. 


So 


Ver. to2. “Thou hast taught me.” 
our Lord Jesus in John vi. 45. 


Ver. 103. As meditation is followed by 
wisdom, and wisdom by obedience, love for 
Christ and the Word increases, and both 
grow sweeter to the soul. 


From D. L. Moody: : 


Unbelief is not a misfortune but it is the 
sin of the world. Christ found it on all 
sides. When He first got up from the 
grave He found that His disciples doubted. 
He had reason to cry out about unbelief. 
There was Thomas who doubted, in fact 
all of the disciples, and it is what is keep- 
ing back God’s blessing to-day.. Now God 
is able to.do great things if we only be- 
lieve in Him. Let us have faith. Don’t be 
looking to see if you have the right kind 
of faith. Look and see if you have got the 
right kind of Christ. Now faith is just the 
hand that reaches out and gets the blessing. 
Faith sees a thing in God’s hand, Faith 
says, I will have it. & 


Tuesday, roth. Psalm crix. Nun. 


Ver. 105. Night came down upon a tray- 
eler as he was climbing Mount Washington. 
Many times he wandered from the almost 
undistinguishable path that wound over 
‘and among the granite rocks. How wel- 
come would have been to him “a lamp for 
his feet, a light for his path.’ God’s Word 
is this for us in this dark world of sin. It 
shows us, first, the feet themselves, and 
how to have them “shod with the prepara- 
tion of the gospel of peace” (Eph. vi. 15). 
Tt then shows us the path for the feet to 


tread. 
Ver. 106. David, as king, had entered 
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into this covenant. So magistrates and 
rulers now. Under the gospel we are not 
called upon to make vows, or to trust in 
oaths or pledges. But when we truly come 
to Christ, the heart cleaves to Him and 
His Word, and we “determine to know 
nothing among men but Jesus Christ and 
him crucified” (1 Cor. ii. 2) and remember 
His teaching. 

Ver. 107. Afflictions often come when 
we are walking by the light of God’s truth, 
and after we have “sworn to keep his judg- 
ments,’ to test our faith, and because of 
the enmity of the devil. There will always 
be lions and giants on the pathway to the 
celestial city. 

Ver. 108 “Free-will offerings” mean 
something over and beyond what the law 
prescribed in the way of thanksgiving for 
,special mercies, or seeking for special bless- ~ 
ing. 

Ver. to9. “This is not your rest.’ It 
will be battle here until Christ’s coming in 
glory, or until our spirits are with Him in 
Paradise (Phil. iii. 20 and 21). 

Ver. 10. The light of God’s Word re- 
vealed this snare, so that it was avoided. 


From Dr. Andrew Bonar: 


Our Redeemer is truly our Kinsman. 
Behold His daily life. He lives on the 
creature, not on angelic food. He takes 
for His food the bread the disciples bring 
Him from Sychar, or the barley loaves 
and small fishes of the lake that the young 
man of Galilee happens to have in his 
basket, or picks a fig from the tree and is 
refreshed by a piece of honeycomb. He 
drinks the wine of the grape at Cana, and 
pure water from the well of Jacob. If no 
_food from the earth is at hand He hungers. 
If heat beats on Him He grows weary and 
thirsty. He is glad of a pillow whereon to 
place His head on board the ship, and is 
revived by the sound slumber of a few 
hours. His soul lives by faith—upheld by 
the Father’s testimony. And hope, too, en- 
livened His dark sorrow (Heb. xiii. 3). 
And after the fear and sore amazement in 
the garden, and that expression of the 
greatest human | affection towards His 
mother (John xix. 26), His assured faith 
shone forth, “Father into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit!” 


Wednesday, 11th. Psalm cxix. Samech. 


Ver. 113. “I hate thoughts,’ David 
wrote. The translators supply the word 
“vain.” 1 Cor. i. 20 and 21 explains the 
meaning. God has spoken to man through 
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His Word, and all that man needs to know 
as to the way of life and salvation is there 
revealed. Man, in his insufferable and in- 
tolerable self-conceit, thinks that he can 
think out the problem and find God without 
coming to Christ, or seeking the help and 
teaching of God’s Spirit. The world in our 
day is filled with men and women, who, 
through magazines, scientific works per- 
verted from legitimate ends, novels and es- 
says, are telling what they think. Each 
and all of them blaspheme God, and are 
utterly indifferent to the claims of the Lord 
Jesus, and each and all of them are puffed 
up with pride, and want the world to take 
their opinion and their speculations as 
authoritative, absolute truth, and give up 
Christ and the gospel for them! Poor lit- 
tle men and women! In a few years no- 
body will know that they ever lived. “The, 
Lord shall have them in derision.’ 

Ver. 114. What a contrast to the unset- 
tled changeable speculations of man. 
“Thou,” the eternal truthful God, “art my 
hiding place.’ One of the literary lights 
of the infidel world said lately, “This is the 
darkest hour of the world’s thought.” God 
forbid that any Christian with a particle 
of common sense should give up Christ for. 
such leading. 

Ver. 116 and 117. “Upheld” that we may 
live, “held up” that we may be safe. 

Ver. 118 to 120. This shall be the end 
of the “men of thought,’ who deny Christ, 
and the end of all who follow them. 


From C. H. Spurgeon: 


The spirit that trifles with the Word of 
God, and the things of Christ is almost 
more vicious than the action that comes 
out of it. I have read many things which 
I have shuddered at, but I have shuddered 
much more at the state of mind into which 
a man must have come to be able to write 
them. Let us cultivate the highest rever- 
ence for our Divine Lord, and the surest 
confidence in His power, and in His ulti- 
mate victory. Trust in that hand which 
He keeps on the helm. Go, therefore, and 
speak in His name. As the apostles com- 
manded lame men to stand, and even dead 
men to live, so in the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth, command sinners to turn to 
Him and to live. He Who gives you faith 
will answer to His own Word. 


Ain. 


Ver. t2t and 122. So our Lord Jesus 
might have prayed, as He hung upon the 


Thursday, 12th. Psalm crix. 
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cross to magnify God’s law and descended 
into the grave as our substitute. “God 
raised him up the third day and showed 
him openly.” So, if we hope in Jesus, will 
He raise us up, and glorify us together 
with His Son (Rom. viii. 11, 17, 18). 

Ver. 123. So in Heb. x. 36 and 37. 

Ver. 124 and 125. The words “thy ser- 
vant” are twice repeated: 
servant.” When Christ is received as Re- 
deemer, this follows, as the glad expression 
of the heart. Believe Gal. iii. 13, and 
1 Cor. vi. 19 and 20 follows: 
servant”; now, because I am thy servant, 
teach me. 2d. Because I am thy servant, 
“deal according unto thy mercy.” This for 
every day and for every need of life. 3d. 
Ver. 122: “Be surety for thy servant.” 
When death comes and I follow my Lord 
to the grave, let me die trusting in Thy 
Word, and in the hope of the resurrection 
of the just. 

Ver. 126. So, when the enemy seem to 
have the field, is the time for God to work. 
When all else fails we cry to God and He 
appears upon the scene, and how quickly 
all is changed ! 

Ver. 127 and 128. When the law of 
God is made void by the worldly in the 
church and by the ungodly in the world, 
the hearts of the faithful are wounded, 
and they are stirred up to an increased 
love of the truth and to an increased sensi- 
tiveness to God’s glory and honor, as con- 
nected with His spoken Word. Every way 
that is not in accordance with the words of 
our Lord Jesus, either in doctrine or morals, 
is a “false way.’ If we are loyal to Christ 
we must “hate it.” 


From D. L. Moody: 


I am told by men who have been in the 
Indian country that very often you will 
find a trail over a mountain and you will 
find only one foot-print, as if but one man 
had trod the path; and I am told that the 


chief goes on and the tribe follows, and - 


they put their feet into his footprints. Our 
Chief has gone on before us and left us an 
example. We are to follow in His foot- 
steps; and we should have continual bless- 
ing if we did not go out of the path; the 
trouble with most of us is that we think 
our way is better than His, and we are not 
willing to follow in His footsteps. 


Friday, 13th. Psalm cxix. Pe. 


Ver. 129. “Wife,” said a man who was 


1st. “I am thy ; 


“T am thy © 
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reading the Bible for the first time, “if this 
book is right, we ’re wrong.” As he read he 
came under deeper conviction and said: 
“Wife, if this book is true, we’re lost.” 
Still reading on, the way of salvation by 
the death of Christ was opened up to him, 
and he said with joy, “Wife, this book is 
true, and we’re saved.” God’s blessed 
Word has wrought thus upon millions of 
souls. 

Ver. 130. Note some of the wonders of 
the Word that are mentioned in this prayer: 
1. 4t enters the heart. 2. Gives light. 3. 
Gives understanding. 4. When once re- 
ceived we long for more. 5. It teaches of 
what God’s usage is to “those that love his 
name.” 6, It orders our steps. 7. It keeps 
us from the dominion of iniquity. 8. The 
face of God in Jesus Christ shines upon us 
in the gospel it unfolds, and in the promises 
it contains. It fills our hearts with com- 
passion for the lost, and with great desire 
that God should be glorified in their re- 
pentance and salvation. 

The supplications of this prayer are very 
earnest and comprehensive. David had 
“opened his mouth and panted” to some 
purpose when he wrote these words: “Look 
upon me,” “Be merciful unto me,” “Order 
my steps in thy word,” “Deliver me,” 
“Make thy face to shine upon thy servant,” 
“Teach me.” 


From Dr. Andrew Bonar: 


“Thy testimonies are wonderful!” In 
Isaac offered (Gen. xxii.), in the scape- 
goat (Lev. xvi.), in the shadow of the 
great rock (Is. xxxii. 2), in the apple tree 
(Cant. ii. 2), what exquisite pictures there 
are seen of Jesus! And how much more 
plainly we can see the meaning than_be- 
lievers of old. To the same purpose John 
Bunyan writes. He represents Mansoul, in 
his “Holy War,” as feasting at the prince’s 
table and then setting riddles before them. 
These riddles were made upon the King 
Shaddai, and Emmanuel, His Son, and 
upon his wars and doings with Mansoul. 
.... And when they read in the scheme 
where the riddles were writ, and looked in 
the face of the prince, things looked so 
like, the one to the other, that Mansoul 
could not forbear to say, “This is The 


Land! This is The Sacrifice! This is The 
Rock! This is The Door! and This is The 
Way!” 


Saturday, 14th. Psalm cxix. Tzaddi. 


Ver. 137. When we know the Lord, and 
see Him as the righteous and loving One 
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revealed in Jesus Christ, we have no dif- 
ficulty in accepting His Word. We accept 
Christ through the Word, but we accept the 
Word because we have accepted Christ. 

Ver. 138. This because “thou hast com- 
manded” them. The law of God is right, 
and God will. faithfully execute it. This 
is the joy of the righteous, the sorrow of 
the wicked, and the destruction of the 
hypocrite. 

Ver. 139. When we have had communion 
with God, and have tasted the joy of keep- 
ing His commandments, we are filled with 
amazement at the blindness and folly of 
sinners, who live in forgetfulness of their 
Saviour, and in disregard of His truth, to 
the dishonor of God and their own certain 
destruction. 

Ver. 140. It is the “servant,” one willing 
to obey, who finds out how pure the Word 
is. The deeper we dig and the farther we 
go, the finer the gold, the more precious 
the treasure we discover in God’s Word. 

Ver. 141. So, in the eyes of the world, 
will be the man or woman who keeps God’s 
law and lives a consecrated life. Herod 
and his men of war mocked Christ. Let us 
not as Christians seek great things for our- 
selves here. We shall be tempted to for- 
sake Christ if we do. 

Ver. 142. In contrast to the good of the 
worldlings, who despise us, is this “ever- 
lasting righteousness’ which we have 
chosen. We mourn for a little now; their 
mourning time is before them, and will last 
for eternity. 

Ver. 143. In seeing how “enemies forget 
God’s law,” and in “being small and de- 
spised,” the tide is against us in this world, 
and corruptions of nature are strong. 


From C. H. Spurgeon: 


Christ’s people are saved, sanctified, and 
“sent” ones, and, therefore, dare not run 
away from the mission He has given them. 
If Jesus bids us go forward we must not re- 
treat. If what we have preached and taught 
be of God, if we are ridiculed for it, let us 
take no notice, but steam ahead. Put more 
coals in the furnace, get the steam up, and 
go faster than ever in the same course. We 
defy the devil to stop us for we are sent? 
As we are sent we are sure to be helped. 
Our King never sends a servant on an er- 
rand at his own charges. Our own power 
fails us, but He never allows His power to 
fail us when engaged in His service. Those 
who are sent shall be sustained. But if 
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we are sent remember we have to give an 
account.’ Our Lord does not call for the 
timesheet every night, but a timesheet is 
kept all the same, and there will be a day 
for passing in the checks, and we shall 
have to answer for what we have done. 


Sunday, 15th. Psalm cxix. Koph. 


Ver. 145. This is the kind of cry God 
has promised to hear. We may know that 
we are crying with “our whole heart,” not 
by the noise we make, but by the measure 
of sincerity with which we can say, “I will 
keep thy statutes.” It is easier to make 
noise with the lips than to make a truly 
repentant heart, and live a truly righteous 
life. 

Ver. 146. “I cried unto thee.” The cry 
was the right kind of cry, “from the heart.” 
It had the right direction, “unto the Lorp.” 
It was a cry for the right thing, “salvation,” 
and the desire for salvation was for a right 
purpose, “that I may keep thy testimonies” 
(marg.). 

Ver. 147. Faith in the promises of God 
leads to earnestness in prayer. Note Daniel, 
Ezra, Moses and all whose prayers are re- 
corded in the Bible. 

Ver. 148. This, the meditation of the 
heart upon the spiritual meat of the Word, 
as he lay upon his couch in the darkness of 
the night; not the ruining of his eyesight 
by peering through double-lensed spectacles, 
under an argand burner, over the pages of 
German criticism. 

Ver. 149. After meditation has stirred 
the heart with the precious thoughts it has 
brought of God’s loving-kindness, then we 
betake ourselves to prayer with renewed 
fervor. 

Ver. 150 and r5r. When the wolves are 
in sight, the shepherd draws nearer to the 
flock. 


From D. L. Moody: 


Suppose for a moment that this platform 
is the wreck of a sinking ship. The vessel 
has sprung a leak, and is going to the bot- 
tom. The captain says, “Jump into the 
lifeboat. ' The vessel’s going down.’ But 
I think I can keep the vessel afloat by pump- 
ing, and so I keep pumping, pumping; and 
I say to the captain, “I don’t believe the 
vessel’s going down.” Now that would be 
working out my own salvation; and all that 
time the’ vessel would be sinking. . But 
another man won’t stay on the wreck, he 
just leaps into the lifeboat and takes an 
oar, and pulls with a will for the shore. 
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That’s working out your salvation after you 
are saved. So we have in God’s Word the 
prayer “Save me, that I may keep thy 
testimonies.” 


Monday, 16th. Psalm cxix. Resh. 


Ver. 153. The affliction here spoken of 
had come because the psalmist had kept the 
law of God. When faithfulness to Christ 
brings us into trouble we may be sure 
that God will “consider our affliction.” 

Ver. 154. If Christ pleads our cause, 
there is no question as to the deliverance. 
Paul saw this when he wrote Rom. viii. 34. 

Ver. 155. The wicked do not want to be 
saved. They are a law unto themselves and 
do not wish to know the law of God. 

Ver. 156. See Ex. xxxiv. 6 and 7 as to 
God’s “tender mercies.” God’s judgments 
came upon Christ on the cross. Accepting 
this brings quickening to the soul. 

Ver. 157. The more they pull the tighter 
I cling. They try to force me back, but I 
look up and press on. 

Ver. 159. The proof that the psalmist 
had loved God’s precepts was: Ist, he had 
borne affliction rather than depart from 
them; 2d, he had longed for quickening 
from God; 3d, he had not fallen back un- 
der persecution; 4th, he had been grieved 
because of transgressors. Note the three- 
fold prayer, “quicken me,” “quicken me,” 
“quicken me,” and turn to Eph. ii. 4 to 9 
for the answer. 

Ver. 160. Here we have “the beginning” 
and “the ending.” So “he that hath begun 
a good work in you will finish it’ (Phil. 
iO). 

From Dr. Andrew Bonar: 


We regard the intention of sacrifice as 
always the same throughout Scripture, There 
would therefore be need, not of proof to es- 
tablish the identity of the purpose of sac- 
rifice in patriarchal and Mosaic times, but of 
argument to refute it. Ours is the obvious 
and common-sense principle. All these 
ordinances are parts of the one telescope 
through which men saw the Star of Beth- 
lehem from afar.’ In Mosaic rites the tel- 
escope was drawn out farther than at Eden, 
and the focus at which the grand object 
could be best seen was more nearly found. 
But the gate of Eden presents us with the 
same truths in a rudimental form. The 
Levitical dispensation is the acorn of Eden 
grown to a full oak. If so, then we may 
say that the Child Jesus, wrapped in His 
swaddling clothes, was, in these ceremonies, 
laid down at the gate of Eden. 


Bible Notes. 


Tuesday, 17th. Psalm cxix. Schin. 


Ver. 161. When the soul truly appre- 
hends God, the threats of the great ones of 
this earth have no more effect in turning it 
from Christ than the barking of a dog has 
upon sheep that are eating salt from the 
shepherd’s hand. They only come up the 
closer. 

Ver. 162, This is truly the experience of 
one who studies the Bible. New and fresh 
views of truth are continually being ex- 


perienced, and new truths discovered. The 


soul is conscious of joy and uplifting, and 
of satisfaction, known in no other way. 

Ver. 163. God’s Word is pure truth, un- 
defiled and incorruptible. If a man truly 
loves it, he must hate and abhor lying and 
become himself a truth-loving and truth- 
telling man. The smallest departure from 
truth, the least lie, is quickly and keenly 
felt by the sol that lives in the atmosphere 
of God’s Word. 

Ver. 164. “Seven” in the Bible means 
completion. It means “all the day do I 
praise thee.” One has said, “They who 
watch for God’s providence in daily life 
will have a providence to watch.” 

Ver. 166. Note that the “hope of salva- 
tion,’ comes before the doing of the com- 
mandments. The second is evidential of 
the first, but never comes until after the 
first. 

Ver. 167. So, the more we obey the 
Word, the more we love it. 


From C, H. Spurgeon: 


All good people are not equally good. 
There are some in the world whom we 
hope to meet in heaven, with whom fellow- 
ship is difficult. If they were on the other 
side of the Atlantic we might love them 
better than when we see much of them. I 
know several Christian people with whom I 
would sooner sit in heaven throughout all 
eternity than sit ten minutes with them on 
a sofa'here below. Distance, in their case, 
might lend enchantment to the view. It 
was not so with the Philippians. Paul 
thought of them with devout gratitude to 
his God that there were such people, and 
that he. had come into personal contact 
with them. He knew the ins and outs of 
them, and yet he could thank his God 
whenever he thought of them. We pray 
for those that err; do we praise for those 
who stand firm? May it be so with you, 
my reader, that men of God may thank God 
for your existence and for your fellowship 
in furtherance of the Gospel. 


\ 
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Wednesday, 18th. Psalm cxix. Tau. 


Ver. 169. If we cry to God in the name 
of Jesus, our cry will come very “near be- 
fore’ Him. 

Ver. 170. When the prayer for under- 
standing is answered we see that we need 
deliverance from the power of sin, and the 
malice of the devil, and we pray for our 
Lord Jesus to “deliver us according to his 
word.” Rom. viii. 1 to 3 tells how much 
of a deliverance this is. Here in the psalm 
it is: Ist, life for the soul (ver. 175); 2d, 
brought back to God (ver. 176); 3d, help 
from the hand of God (ver. 173); 4th, 
praise for the lips (ver. 171); 5th, testi- 
mony for the tongue (ver. 172); 6th, de- 
light in the heart (ver. 174). 

Ver. 171. Note, that we must first be’ 
taught of God before our lips can praise 
God. A true knowledge of God as re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ will always lead to 
praise. 

Ver. 172. “My tongue shall speak,’ not 
of my feelings, or my good works, or my 
frames or states of religious experience, 
but “of thy word.” If all disciples of Christ 
would do this, how easy they would find it 
to speak for their Lord, and what blessings 
they would get and what blessings they 
would give in bearing their testimony. 
Read a verse from your Bible that has been 
a comfort to you, and tell how it com- 
forted you. 

Ver. 173. When we make David’s choice 
we shall always have David’s help. The 
hand of God is ever upholding us, as we 
struggle on towards heaven. 

Ver. 176. The confession of one who 
had a wonderful view of the holiness of 
God’s law, and who sums all, by coming to 
God for salvation in some other way than 
by the law. See that way in Isa. liii. 6. 


From D. L. Moody: 


Peter became self-confident and spiritually 
proud. The Lord couldn’t use him until 
he had been humbled. This lesson of hu- 
mility must be learned by everyone whom 
God uses. “Let him that thinketh he stand- 
eth take heed lest he fall.” The greatest 
Bible characters fell, because they failed in 
their strongest points. Moses, the meekest 
man, was not allowed to see the promised 
land; and there were Saul, and David, and 
Jacob, and Peter at the very time when he 
was boasting of his own power. Surely 
young converts who say they are safe are 
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just where the devil will trip them up. So 
it is a good thing when God humbles us by 
bringing us into trials, and we learn our 
own weakness. 


Thursday, 19th. Psalms cvx. and cxxt. 


Ver. r. Distress and danger drive us to 
seek deliverance from God and so distress 
and danger are permitted to come to those 
whom God would save. 

Ver. 2. A prayer of Christ when falsely 
accused. We can make it a prayer for our- 
selves. 


Ver. 3. “What shall the deceitful tongue 


give unto (marg., profit) thee?” It will give. 


you a bad character among those who will 
soon learn to distrust you, and it will be 
your ruin, even from a worldly point of 
view. 

Ver. 5. Away from God’s people, among 
the descendants of Japheth, and in the tents 
of Ishmael. 

Ver. 7. Christ can truly say this of all 
that reject Him. His Spirit may have long 
striven with some who read these lines. 


Psalm cxx1. ‘ 
Ver. 1. The margin gives the correct 
reading, “Shall I lift up mine eyes to the 
hills?” It is a reference to the custom of 
the idol worshipers, building their altars 
upon the high hills. In contrast to them 
David asks, “Whence should my help 
come?” The rest of the psalm answers. 

Ver. 2. “My help cometh from the Je- 
hovah,” He alone has the power to help. 

Ver. 3. He can keep your feet firm on 
the line of battle, so that you will not run 
away, slide back or be overthrown. 

Ver. 4. He can keep you by night as well 
as by day. 

Ver. 5. He can keep you in comfort as 
well as safety. He is a shade as well as a 
shield. 

Ver. 7 and 8. This covers all that we can 
ever require. Note the words “leepeth” 
and “preserve.” Six times in the eight 
verses. This is the answer to the cry of 
one in distress. 


From Dr. Andrew Bonar: 


Of the winged tribes none were ever 
taken for sacrifice except the dove and 
turtle dove. These abounded in the Holy 
land so the poorest could get them easily. 
They were fitted also to be emblems of 
Jesus, just as was the lamb. He is unde- 
filed and holy, full of love and tenderness; 
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therefore the dove is His type. And as the 
dove at the deluge brought the message of 
peace, and as the turtle dove is the known 
emblem of peace, they are the better types 
of Jesus. The previous suffering of the 
offered dove, or turtle dove, represents 
Christ, suffering ere He enters into peace 
and becomes the peacemaker. Taken from 
the Father’s bosom He comes to suffer. 
The dove is brought violently to the altar 
and left lifeless there. Thus it was with 
Jesus. But from His suffering and death 
results “peace on earth.’ “He is our 
peace” (Eph. ii. 14). 


Friday, 20th. Psalm cxxu. 


Ver. 1. So many around about us to 
whom we have never spoken of Christ, 
would be glad if we would invite them to 
come to Him, and help them to “go into the 
house of the Lorp,” the spiritual temple 
composed of all believers. 

Ver. 2; When we fully decide to go, 
God will clear our way, and uphold us in 
the path until we are inside the gates of 
the city. Do not be a half-way Christian, 
content with a simple decision to go; but 
press on until you get there. Do not try 
and get into the city by climbing the walls, 
but go in through the gate. Christ is the 
only door (John x. 9). Do not linger 
loitering around the walls, and peering in 
through the gate, but come at once inside 
ere the gates are shut. Those within the 
gates are the only saved and secure ones. 

Ver. 3. “Compact together.” So all be- 
lievers in Christ are close to Him and close 
to one another. 

Ver. 4. Jerusalem was the center of 
Israel; the temple was the center of Jerusa- 
lem, and the ark of the testimony was the 
center of the temple. To this testimony all 
true Israelites gathered, as all regenerated 
ones gather to Christ “to give thanks unto 
the name of the Lorn’ (2 Thess. ii. 1). 

Ver. 5. In coming to Christ, our mercy 
seat, we come to a place of judgment. We 
confess our sins, and accept the judgment 
of God upon them in the death of Christ. 
Soon our Jesus shall occupy the throne of 
the house of David (Luke i. 32 and 33). 

Ver. 6 and 7. “Peace and prosperity” for 
all who dwell in “the palace of the king.” 

Ver. 8. When Christ shall be revealed to 
the Jews, and Jerusalem shall regain its 
glory, great blessing shall come upon the 
world. 


Bible Notes. 


From C. H. Spurgeon: 


Brethren, in the relation of pastor and 
people, I notice in many places an absence 
of anything like tender affection, and when 
that is gone the very joy of the gospel is 
gone from the preacher, and to a very great 
extent from the people. They invite a man 
to take office, pay him, and send him about 
his business because they are tired of him. 
Can they expect a blessing upon such a 
hireling ministry, from which every element 
of holy relationship is absent? But in the 
case in which the pastor is the spiritual fa- 
ther of his church, and a true shepherd of 
souls, how different is the relationship! 
When they were sad he has cheered them; 
when they were in difficulties he has guided 
them; when their hands hung down he has 
strengthened them; and, because of all this, 
there exist a near fellowship and a tender 
love, as of children to a father, or of 
brother to brother, so that he rejoices in 
them and they rejoice in him. May it be so 
among us evermore! If it is not so among 
us where is it so? 


Saturday, 21st. Psalms cxxiii. and cxxiv. 


Ver. t. “Unto thee,” not simply unto “the 
heavens” that “declare thy glory,” but “unto 
thee,” the Maker of the heavens and the 
glory of all things. “Unto thee,” not unto 
the temple, a place for Thy worship and 
praise, but “unto thee,” the Lord of the tem- 
ple, the one and only object of the adoration 
of the soul. 

Ver. 2. The food for the servant comes 
from the master or the mistress. As a hun- 
gry servant would wait for food, so we 
must wait upon the Lord for all things. A 
beck of the hand is enough for an attentive 
servant. So as we wait upon God and He 
points us to Christ, let it suffice us. 

Ver. 3 and 4. Three times the earnest 
plea for “mercy.” It is the prayer Onna 
soul in trouble. The next psalm shows us 
how it pierced the clouds and brought a 
swift response. 

Psalm cxxiv. 

Ver. 1. “The Lorp who was on our side,” 
and what He did for us, here set forth. 
So Israel was left to the contempt and 
scorning of the proud, all earthly help taken 
from them, that they might learn what it 
meant to have “the Lorn on their side.” It 
is an ald saying, “One with God is a 
majority.” To teach us this we are often 
left to become that one. So Paul in 2 Tim. 
iv. 16 to 18. Who were victors there in 
Rome, Nero and the senate, or God and 
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Paul? So shall it ever be with those who 
are true to God. 

Ver. 3 to 5. “Then.’ The preservation 
of Israel from the wrath and hatred of men 
is a standing miracle. So is the preserva- 
tion of the Church and of every true saint. 

Ver. 6 to 8 The jaws of the beast un- 
locked, the snare of the fowler broken, by 
the Son of David, as He comes for the de- 
liverance of the flock. 


From D. L. Moody: 


If the Church would draw the line and 
take its stand, I believe it would have a 
hundred times more power than it has at 
the present time. I do not fear what these 
infidels say about the Church of God. The 
trouble is we have so many traitors in 
camp. They blow hot one day and cold 
the next. They pat you on the back one day 
and then stab you in the back. 

You want to be separated from un- 
believers. I remember a man telling me 
how the sparrows had spoiled his canary, 
and that it would do nothing but chirp, 
chirp, chirp, like the sparrows. That is the 
trouble with Christians now. They cannot 
sing the songs of Zion, but just chirp, chirp, 
chirp. It they get up in prayer meeting 
they say nothing. If you want power with 
God and man you must be separated and 
withdraw from the world. 


Sunday, 22nd. Psalms cxrxv. and crxvi. 


Ver. t and 2. Exalted, established, de- 
fended. The people of God are “as Zion,” 
because they are a part of Zion. On the 
Rock and built up of the Rock like the 
Eddystone lighthouse. Christ has said, “I 
in them, and thou in me, that they may be 
made perfect in one” (John xvii. 23). How 
firm and stable the mountains stand from 
age to age where God has placed them! 
So those that “trust in the Lord” shall be 
kept. 

Ver. 3. “Rod,” a symbol of rule. 

Ver. 5. Many come and hear God’s truth 
on the Sabbath, and turn aside to crooked 
ways through the week. They are not of 
the true Israel of God. 


Psalm cxxvt. 

Ver. 1. This may refer to the coming of 
the Jews from Babylon, or to the deliver- 
ance of Israel from the Philistines. It has 
its application to the deliverance of the in- 
dividual soul from the power of Satan and 
sin. 

Note of the deliverance that it came as a 
surprise, “We were like them that dream,” 
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and that it filled them with joy, “laughter 
and singing.” Their hearts bubbled up 
with gladness. So those who know the 
Lord will rejoice in Him. Note also that 
the Lord was magnified in their deliverance 
by the heathen, and by themselves. They 
said, “The Lord hath done great things for 
them.’ We said the same, “We are glad.” 

Ver. 4 to 6. 1, Deliverance. 2. Going 
forth—willing mind. 3. Weeping—broken 


heart. 4. “Precious seed’—the Word of 
God. 5. Sowing in tears—self-sacrifice, 
prayerful. 6. “Come again’”—report to the 


Lord of the harvest in glory. 7. “Sheaves” 
-——souls won for Christ. 


From Dr. Andrew Bonar: 

“They that sow in tears shall reap in 
joy.” The priest was to examine the leper 
and pronounce him unclean. Our Priest, 
Jesus Christ, has eyes of fire to discern sin 
in His people. We ought to be of the same 
mind with our Priest, as anxious as He to 
detect sin. For it is not as Judge but as 
Priest He lays it bare to our view. And 
so we may willingly submit to have our 
filthiress brought to light when One stand- 
eth by Who is ready that very moment to 
cleanse it away. Oh! there is sweet com- 
fort in the words: “The priest shall pro- 
nounce him unclean!” To be completely 
convicted of sin casts us completely into the 
hands of that High Priest Who does not 
drive us from the sanctuary, but fits us 
for its holy service. Our High Priest sends 
the Spirit to the sinner, and the Spirit sends 
the sinner to the High Priest. “So,” says 
one, “when the prodigal had spent all, and 
was famishing with hunger, the blessing 
came.’ 


Monday, 23rd. Psalms cxxvii. and cxxviii. 


Four things in Psalm cxxvii: The Lord 
builds the house; the Lord keeps the city; 
the Lord supplies bread; the Lord creates 
life. 

In Psalm cxxviil.: When the house is 
built, the Lord gives a wife to adorn it, 
spreads a table within it, and gathers chil- 
dren around it. What an awful mistake for 
a man to shut God out! The house that he 
builds, though it be a palace in size and 
elegance, will be an unhappy home, and he 
will soon be carried from it to the grave, a 
disappointed man. The city. that he takes 
so much pride in building up, and allows 
sin and wickedness to run riot in rather 
than have his business interfered with by 
trying to put a stop to it, will soon be 
under the power of the devil and go to ruin. 
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His wife will cease to be a comfort to him, 
and his children will be made his curse. 
Instead of seeing children’s children, he 
will be made to see that “the name of the 
wicked shall rot.” These are solemn words, 
but are they not true? Do we not see this 
all around us, as we watch the history of 
ungodly. families? It is God’s eternal truth. 
“Blessed is every one that feareth the Lor», 
that walketh in his ways.” Thus shall the 
man be blessed that feareth the Lord.” 
Let us seek with all our hearts for that 
“fear of the Lorp”’ that leads to “walking 
in his ways,’ that these blessings “out of 
Zion” may be ours in Jesus Christ. . Do not 
look for them from your own wit or wis- 
dom, but “out of Zion,” that is, from Christ 
in glory (Col. iii. 1 to 4). 


From C. H. Spurgeon: 


Jesus comes to a marriage and gives His 
blessing there, that we may know that our 
family life is under His care. How much 
we owe to the joys of our domestic relation- 
ship! Thereby life is raised from water to 
wine. We have sometimes thought it was . 
almost a proof of the divinity of Chris- 
tianity that there could be homes so happy 
as some of our homes have been made by 
the presence of our dear Lord, Whom we 
invited to our wedding feast, and Who has 
never gone away since, but has stayed with 
us all these happy years. It was a miracle 
which by honoring marriage, confirmed an 
institution fraught with happiness to our 
race. 


Tuesday, 24th. Psalm cxxix. 


Ver. t to 3. This the history of the 
Jews upon the earth. Pharaoh tried to kill 
them in Egypt; Mordecai tried to kill them 
in Persia; every prominent nation that has 
existed since the Jews were a people has 
tried to exterminate them, and all have 
failed. Russia and modern nations will 
also fail. Fire may surround it, but the 
bush will not burn. Long furrows will be 
made upon the back of Israel by those that 
persecute them, but the Jehovah God will 
protect them, and will use these furrow- 
makers to prepare His people to receive the 
truth that shall bring forth an abundant 
harvest. Through the persecutions of the 
latter days the Jews will be led go Jesus 
as their Messiah (Zech. xiii. 9). The har- 
vest shall be the conversion of the nations 
(Zech. xiv. 16). 

Vier 4.0 Gords 


cut asunder” means 


Bible Notes. 


power broken. The figure comes from the 
cutting of the cords that support a tent. 

Ver. 5. The “hating of Zion” is the mark 
of wickedness. So Christ said of His true 
children, “He that despiseth you despiseth 
me, and he that despiseth me despiseth him 
that sent me” (Luke x. 16). Before judg- 
ment comes upon the nation or the individ- 
ual, there will be tests that will plainly 
make manifest this enmity of the heart 
against God’s people, because they are His 
people. 

Ver. 6 and 7. Blasted before maturity, 
and left to decay, while the righteous are 
gathered into the heavenly garner. 

Ver. 8. In Matt. xxiii. 39 we read that 
this will be the blessing the Jews will pro- 
nounce upon Christ when He comes to be 
received as their Messiah. The blessing 
shall be upon Him and His people, and the 
ungodly shall be passed by. 


From D. L. Moody: 


When Pilate found that Christ was an 
innocent Man he ought to have taken his 
stand and immortalized himself. His name 
would have been associated with Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus; his name 
would have been associated with the twelve 
apostles; his name would have come down 
through the ages and shone brighter and 
brighter as the ages passed away. He 
would have become immortal if he had only 
acted up to his conviction; but alas, he 
wanted to release Christ and he wanted the 
applause of the world, he wanted the favor 
of the Jews, he wanted to hold office a 
little longer, poor, vacillating character, 
and yet how many men there are in exactly 
the condition of Pilate. 


Wednesday, 25th. Psalms cvxx. and cxxxt. 


Ver. x. Three things that David did 
when in trouble: Ist. “I cried” 2d. “I 
wait.” 3d. “I hope.” The remedy always, 
and in all things that befall us, is to “cry 
unto the Lorp.” How many times it is said 
of Israel, “They cried unto the Lorp.” 
After crying to the Lord we should wait. 
George Miiller, that godly witness to the 
faithfulness of God to all of His promises, in 
our day, says, “The reason believers see so 
few answers to prayer is found in the fact 
that they do not wait for God to answer 
them; they take the matter out of God’s 
hands, as Abraham did in the birth of 
Ishmael, and as Isaac and Rebekah did in 
the matter of the blessing to Jacob.” In 


(ver. 7). 
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waiting upon God for Him to undertake 
for us, we should hope. The ground for 
our hope is: Ist, “his word” (ver. 5); 2d, 
His mercy on the ground of redemption 
So Heb. iv. 16. 

Note in the psalm the condition of soul 
of David when he cried: Ist, in the depths 
(ver. 1) ; 2d, conscious of iniquity (ver. 3) ; 
3d, needing forgiveness (ver. 4). He 
waited because he believed there was for- 
giveness with the Lord. Note how the for- 
given man fears the Lord, i. ¢., he hates his 
sin and fears to displease so good a God. 
He has learned also that God certainly visits 
chastisements for sin upon His children. 
Psalm crx. 

Ver. t and 2, This the attitude of soul 
of a true child of God, under God’s chas- 
tening, or, while in this world of infidels, 
where faith is ridiculed, and submission to 
God considered the mark of a weak mind. 


From Dr. Andrew Bonar: 


Our Lord on earth had all the changes of 
experience that we find in the Psalms. One 
day, under the opened heavens of Jordan; 
another, in the gloom of the howling wil- 
derness; one evening, ascending’ the Trans- 
figuration hill; another, entering Gethsem- 
ane. And so with every member of His 
body. Not that the love of their God varies 
toward them, and not that they themselves 
feel that love exhausted, but providence 
and trials of strange sort, and temptations 
buffeting the soul, hide the sun by their 
dark mists. There is a day coming when 
we shall with Christ our Head sing of the 
Church’s safe guidance to her rest in such 
strains as these, remembering how often by 
the way we were ready to ask, “Has God 
forgotten to be gracious?” 


Thursday, 26th. Psalm cxxxii. 


Ver. 1 to 9. A description of the zeal of 
David for God’s glory in bringing the sa- 
cred ark from Kirjath-jearim to Jerusalem, 
and his desire to build a house for it. The 
ark had been gone from Shiloh for over 
twenty years. In ver. 6, “We heard'of it at 
Ephratah,” may mean that when David was 
a boy at Bethlehem (“Ephratah”), he knew 
by hearsay only of the ark. He found it 
at Kirjath-jearim (city of woods), and 
brought it to Jerusalem with the song of 
ver. 8 and 9. ; 

Ver. 10. The zeal of David made a plea 
by these descendants of David, now in 
trouble, that the Lord would deliver them. 
The “face” of David is represented as 
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pleading for them. If their prayer in his 
name was rejected, it was “turning away 
his face.” How this should strengthen our 
faith, as we plead in the name of Christ! 

Ver. 1r and 12. In response to the de- 


sire of David to build God a house, God 


makes a covenant with David to build him 
a house. This covenant is used in the 
prayer, that God may rais. up of the seed 
of David, the one to “sit upon his throne 
forevermore.” So Luke i. 32 and 33. 

Ver. 13 to 18 A string of promises, 
richer than pearls. 1. “The Lorp hath 
chosen”; “he hath desired it” (Rom. viii. 
28 to 30). 2. “Here will I dwell” (Isa. 
Ivii. 15). 3. “I will bless, I will satisfy.” 
4. “I will clothe with salvation.” 5. “I will 
make the horn of David to bud’? (Rom. 
viii, 2 and 3). 6, Shame to enemies. 7. 
Glory to David and his seed. Cf. Rev. xix. 
11 and 12 with Rev. iii. 7. 


From C. H. Spurgeon: 
I remember a week of continued pain 


and scarcely any sleep. I was sitting up as 


best I could one morning, in an agony of 
pain. I cried to the Lord for deliverance. 
I believed fully that He could deliver me 
there and then, and I put it to Him thus: 
“Thou art my Father, I know, and if this 
were my child that suffers so, I would not 
let him suffer any longer. By Thy Father- 
hood I beseech Thee, hear the prayer of 
Thy child. I will say, “Nevertheless, not 
as I will, but as thou wilt.” I did not dwell 
upon that last part. When I really be- 
lieved God to be my Father, and threw my- 
self upon Him, I, after a few minutes, 
leaned back upon my pillows—the pain had 
gone and I fell asleep. God loves us to 
believe Him and take Him at His word. 
Because we can always go on to “number 
two,” “Nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
thou wilt.” But we cannot go on to that, 
it seems to me, until we have tried the first 
part. Pray about the matter up to the 
hilt; lay it before God up to the hilt. One 
of the greatest blessings God sends to man 
is health; perhaps it is the greatest blessing 
we have with the exception of sickness, 
which has often been an infinitely greater 
blessing than health. So that we may be 
praying against ourselyes in praying for 
health and asking for loss. Put the matter 
entirely into God’s hands and leave it there. 


Friday, 27th. Psalms cxxxiit. and cxx-xiv. 


Psalm cxxxiii. may have been written by 
David, just after a meeting of his cabinet, 
where harmony prevailed; or, the annual 
election of officers for the temple service 
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*had been held, and elected ones had been 
humble, and defeated ones pleasant and 
cheerful, and all had gone smoothly. It 
ought to be so always with Christians, but, 
alas! the composition of Aaron’s ointment 
was kept a secret, and there seems but a 
small supply in most of the churches. Eph. 
iii. 20, and iv. 1 to 6, give us the spiritual 
application of the figure. Aaron is a type 
of Christ, and his garments a type of the 
Church. We must be very near to our 
great High Priest if we have the ointment 
of his head descending upon us. In Col. iii. 
1 to 4 we have the “Hermon” and “Zion,” 
position of the believer. 


Psalm. cxxxtv. 

Ver. 1. Note the striking words, “Ye 
servants of the Lorp, which by night stand 
in the house of the Lorn.” This refers to 
the course of priests and Levites on duty 
in the temple, to keep the lamps burning 
and offer worship. It has an application to 
all who minister for Christ in hospital 
wards or sick chambers, and to all the great 
company of sufferers, who watch through 
weary hours of pain, for the coming day, 
and “bless the Lorp” for the memory of a 
Christ Who suffered, and Who has com- 
passion upon the suffering. 

Ver. 2 and 3. “In the sanctuary.” First, 
get into the sanctuary; 7. e., accept Christ 
and believe the gospel. You will then have 
strength to “lift up the hands’’ in praise. 
As we “bless the Lorn,” a blessing comes 
back from the Lord. 


From D. L. Moody: 


I hear a great many persons say that they 
feel that they are groping in darkness. I 
will tell you the reason. You have got 
away from Christ. I contend that it is ut- 
terly impossible for any child of God to 
walk in the darkness who is following Him. 
Why? Because He is the “light of the 
world.” If you just get near Him you will 
have the light all around you. It is the 
privilege of every child of God to walk in 
an uncloyded sun. I{ people would stop 
looking at themselves, and look up at 
Christ, and keep looking at Him, they would 
have peace and light and joy all the while. 
“Tf any man follow me, he shall not walk 
in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 
When depressed from physical causes, look 
at Isa. 1. 10. 


Saturday, 28th. Psalm cxexv. 


A song of praise. 1st. Note who are 
called upon to praise, “servants of the 
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Lorn.” If a man is not willing to be a sin- 
cere servant of Christ, his praise cannot be 
accepted. “Ye that stand in the courts of 
the house of our God.” Can we say “our 
God,” and do we accept our place as within 
the holy place on the ground of the shed 
blood? Not from people outside of His 
house, but from those inside, who have been 
represented in the sacrifice, does God ac- 
cept praise. So ver. 19 to 21. “House of 
listael wee Natrona en leevicn the swhole 


people, the priests, and the Levites. “Ye 
that fear the Lorp.” : 

2d. Note who is to be praised. The 
name of “Jehovah’—nineteen times. God 


only is the object of worship, for all who 
accept the Bible as the Word of God. Who 
that studies the psalms could ever have com- 
fort in the Romish doctrine of praying to 
saints, or of worshiping the virgin? No 
wonder the Jews repudiated such a per- 
verted form of Christianity. There is not 
a passage in the Bible, either in the Old or 
New Testament, that gives any warrant for 
prayer to any being save the one and only 
true and living God. If Jesus Christ were 
not God, it would be idolatry to pray to 
Him. 

3. Note why we are called upon to 
praise. “The Lorp is good” (ver. 3). 
“The Lorp hath chosen Jacob” (ver. 4). 
“The Lorp is great” (ver. 5). How great 
is shown by ver. 6 to 13. 

In ver. 14, what the Lorp is going to do 
for His people is made a subject of praise. 
So we are called upon to praise as we 
think of the coming of Christ. 


From Dr. Andrew Bonar: 


We are taught by the harp of Asaph, in 
moments of despondency, to “remember the 
days of old,’ and assure ourselves that the 
God of Israel liveth—the God of the Pass- 
over night, the God of the Red Sea, the 
God of the pillar cloud, the God of Sinai, 
the God of the wilderness, the God of Jor- 
dan—the God, too, we may add, of Calvary, 
and the God of Bethany, Who shall lead 
us as He led Israel, even when earth shakes 
again, till that day when He comes to cast 
sume light on His way that was in the 
sea, and His paths that were in great 
waters, and His footsteps that were a 


mystery. 
Sunday, 29th. Psalm crxxvi. 


Ver. 1. “Give thanks unto Jehovah.” 
Ver. 2. “Give thanks unto Elohim.” 
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“Give thanks unto Adonai,” 


These are the three Hebrew names of the 
one God, most used in the Old Testament. 
The first is the name expressive of cove- 
nant relationship. The second is compre- 
hensive, but means, God Who creates, gov- 
Sat Ge, Ake 1 kweli (EGi, Th I Wn 
third means Master, Owner. They are 
always printed in the Bible as seen here, 
and can be easily distinguished by the at- 
tentive reader. It is very comforting to 
have the eternal attribute of mercy asso- 
ciated with each name of our God, as in 
this psalm. It is the same in Ex. xxxiy. 
5 to 9, where God reveals Himself to 
Moses, and where these same three names 
are found. “Jehovah, Elohim, merciful 
and gracious,’ is the character God gives 
of Himself to Moses. It is this that He 
would have understood by man. It is this 
that explains the cross of Christ. May the 
Spirit of God teach each reader the full 
meaning of this sweet refrain that fills 
heaven with melody,—“his mercy endureth 
forever.” 


Ver. 3. 


Ver. 5 to 9 God in His creative power is 
presented. 


Ver. to to 15 the deliverance from Egypt 
is theme. God presented as the Redeemer 
of His people,—the Jehovah. 

Ver. 16 to 24 the guidance through the 
wilderness, and the bringing of Israel into 
the land, present God as the Protector and 
Deliverer of His people,—the Adonai. 


Ver. 25 and 26. General mercies to all 
flesh from the “God of heaven,’—Elohim. 


From C. H. Spurgeon: 


“The fear of the Lorp” is a brief descrip- 
tion of true religion. It is an inward con- 
dition, betokening hearty submission to our 
heavenly Father. It is a filial fear, and to 
be in the fear of the Lord “ye must be born 
again.” This holy fear of the living God 
is the life of God showing itself in the 
quickened ones. This fear is for all the 
day, and for every day; the longest day is 
not too long for our reverence nor 
for our obedience. This is contrary to the 
habit of those who have a religion of 
shows; they are very fine, very holy, 
very devout when anybody looks at 
them; this is rather the love of human ap- 
probation than the fear of the Lord. 


Monday, 30th. Psalm cxrvxxvii. 


Ver. r. Israel in captivity. Two things 
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that made them weep: First, the realiza- 
tion of where they were—in Babylon, as 
captives. Second, the remembrance of 
where they came from—Zion, the city of 
God. So now, the backsliders in heart 
mourn as they are conscious of the do- 
minion of sin over them, and as they re- 
member the hours of joy and peace that 
they have once known, when living in com- 
munion with God. 

«Ver. 2 to 4. 
awakened in the hearts of the captive Jews 
at the request of their captors that they 
should sing one of the songs of Zion. Per- 
haps they had been playing upon their 
harps to entertain their masters, but, at this 
request, they could make no more music, 
they could not sing at all. The Lord’s 
songs are made for the Lord’s people, 
and can only be sung by them when they 
are. in their right place, and in right rela- 
tions to the Lord. What memories the 
songs of early and hallowed days awaken 
in the heart! and how many a wanderer 
has been arrested in his sins, and turned 
back to God, by a line of a hymn, heard far 
back in childhood days at the family altar, 
or in the house of God. 


Ver. 5 and 6. Though far away, the flood 
of feeling awakened in the hearts of these 
captives toward Jerusalem thus expresses 
itself. So let our hearts go out to Christ. 


Ver. 7 to 9. Judgment invoked upon 
Babylon for their cruelty to the Jews, and 
upon the Edomites who desired Jerusalem 
destroyed. They knew from the prophecies 
of Isaiah that Babylon was to be over- 
thrown, as we now know that the present 
world powers are also to end. 


From John Trapp: 


Ver. r. Babylon was filled with glory, 
and located, some think, in what was once 
a part of the Garden of Eden, but to the 
poor captives, all this was no comfort when 
they remembered the desolations of their 
country and the loss of their former lib- 
erty. The bird of Paradise, they say, once 
taken and encaged, groaneth incessantly 
until he die. 

Ver. 2. Warps we had and knew how to 
handle them (the Jews were famous ar- 
tists), but we had little mind to it, as the 
case now stood with us. 

Ver. 5. The Jews at this day, when they 
build a house, they are, say thé Rabbines, 
to leave one part of it unfinished, and lying 


Sad memories had been. 
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rude, in remembrance that Jerusalem and 
the Temple are at present desolate. 


Tuesday, 31st. Psalm crxxvin. 


Ver. tr None but true children of God 
can praise with a whole heart. “Before the 
gods” means before angels, ever where 
God is worshiped, as seen by Isaiah (vi.). 

Ver. 2. As the Jews ever turned the face 
toward Jerusalem when they prayed, so 
should we turn our face towards Jesus 
Christ. In Him “loving-kindness and 
truth” are united, as were the ark and 
mercy seat. God has magnified His word, 
in fulfilling all that He has promised, and 
by blessing those who have obeyed its pre- 
cepts, and been guided by its counsels. 
What a letter, dictated by a business man, 
and bearing his signature at the bottom of 
the page, is to him, as expressing his mind, 
and committing him to a certain course of 
action, such is God’s Word. No greater in- 
sult can be offered to an honorable man 
than to throw doubt upon his written word. 
So “he that believeth not God hath made 
hima lary? 

Ver 4 and 5. This, when Christ is re- 
vealed in glory, to reign over the earth. 

Ver. 6. So one says, “See here a great 
miracle; God is on high: thou liftest thy- 
self up, and He fleeth from thee; thou 
bowest thyself down and He descendeth to 
thee. The Lord Christ is the door into 
heaven, but He is a low door; he who will 
enter in thereby must needs stoop to save 
his headpiece.” 

Ver. 7 and 8. Precious promises. See 
Phil. i. 6. Revived, saved and perfected. 
“Look upon the wounds of Thine hands, 
and forsake not the work of Thine hands,” 
prayed Queen Elizabeth. 


From D. L. Moody: 


We ought to reckon ourselves dead, not 
say we are dead. If the old man were dead 
we would not have to watch him and yet, 
over and over again, Christ tells the dis- 
ciples to watch. I found after I had been 
a Christian for years, that God never took 
away my old nature, but that He gave me 
a new one, and the two remained with me. 
If we keep the old man crucified, as we 
ought to, and put on the new man, we can 
walk in the Light of the world, we need not 
have any dark ways. But we have daily to 
keep our eyes on the Master and watch and 
pray. He will perfect that which concerns 
us, as we trust in Him and obey His word. 


